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% oD ney WERE NOT witnesses in the legal sense. They 
| testified in no court of law. Yet they were true wit- 
| nesses and what they said about the prisoner was 
| testimony, in the commonly accepted meaning of 
| these terms. 
They didn’t expect to testify, to say what they 
said. They got no possible benefit from it. They 
| testified only under extreme duress of one kind or 
| another, yet there is no question of their sincerity. 
| Who were they? The strangest assortment of per- 
= sons imaginable: a friend, a judge, a convict, an 
| executioner, the judge’s wife. As witnesses there 
» was something odd about every one of them. The 
| friend, for example, betrayed the prisoner and then 
) said he was innocent. The judge affirmed the pris- 
| Oner’s innocence too, then sentenced him to death. 
E On the other hand, less than three hours with the 
| Prisoner was enough to reform the convict, and a 
| mere dream of him drove the judge’s wife to action. 
| As for the executioner, first he killed the man, and 
aiterward he declared that he was innocent. 
_Jtis obvious that the betrayer should have known 
) all along that his friend was innocent. Why did he 
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start to worry about it only after betraying him? 

And the judge. If a judge is about to sentence 
an innocent man to death, the last thing he wants 
publicized is the man’s innocence. Yet this judge 
found himself making three public declarations of 
his prisoner’s innocence immediately before he 
passed the death sentence upon him. 

The convict’s testimony is puzzling too. There 
seems to be no motive for it. If the wretched man 
hadn’t been able to stay out of trouble with the 
authorities himself, what difference would it make 
to him that some other convict was innocent, par- 
ticularly when the other’s conviction was unrelated 
to his own? 

And the executioner. Since he had no compunc- 
tion about carrying out the death sentence, it’s sur- 
prising that he became interested in the prisoner’s 
innocence the moment he was dead. 

Finally, the judge’s wife. She knew that her hus- 
band had to pass judgment on every prisoner re- 
ferred to him. This was his official responsibilty. 
Whatever made her think he could avoid getting 
involved with this particular prisoner? 








By now you’ve guessed that the prisoner was 
Jesus; and with the passing of time this historic 
figure has attained such stature that we tend to think 
his identity alone would be cause enough for any- 
thing. But on that spring day in Jerusalem it must 
have appeared to onlookers that his fate was com- 
pletely in the hands of others. 

Let us review the testimony: 

Judas, the friend who betrayed Jesus: “I have 
sinned in betraying innocent blood.”* . 

Pilate, the judge: “I find no crime in this man 
. . . I did not find this man guilty of any of your 
charges . . . I have found in him no crime deserv- 
ing death.” 

A convict, to another convict, as they were being 
executed with Jesus: “We are receiving the due 
reward of our deeds, but this man has done nothing 
wrong.””? 

The executioner: “Certainly, this man was inno- 
cent.””* 

The judge’s wife, to Pilate, the judge: “Have 
nothing to do with that righteous man.”® She came 
earlier in the story than the others, but her words 
were only a wife’s private message to her husband 
—or so she thought. 

If you have a legal mind, at this point you will 
probably be saying, “Only Pilate’s testimony is 
worth anything.” But wait. While the witnesses all 
said that Jesus was innocent, they all meant some- 
thing different. Each one meant “innocent” in a 
way that only he (or she) of the five, was peculiarly 
qualified to judge. Taken together, their testimony 
added up to the fact that Jesus was innocent in 
every possible way. Such a pattern can hardly be 
accidental. Let us go over the testimony again. 

Pilate meant that Jesus was innocent legally, ac- 
cording to Roman law. Judas was referring to the 
condemned man’s private ethics, and—now that we 
think about it—he was the only one of the five wit- 
nesses who could have known Jesus’ daily, personal 
life. The dying convict meant that Jesus was inno- 
cent of the charge on the placard over his head, 
“King of the Jews.” That is, he was innocent of 
claiming kingship falsely. The thief testified that 
Jesus really was Messiah, King of the Jews, and he 
hopefully asked to be received as a member of his 
kingdom. This man was certainly the only one of 
the five witnesses to recognize this fact on that day. 
Even Jesus’ disciples and most devoted friends 
(with the possible exception of the family at Beth- 
any—John 11:27) had given up the idea by that 





time, saying only, “We had hoped that he was the 
one to redeem Israel.”® 

Pilate’s wife must not have known Jesus directly, 
or she would hardly have spoken only of a dream; 
also, her testimony would have been more than 
purely negative. But this lady doubtless got around 
socially. She was well informed on the current top. 
ics of conversation in Jerusalem. She knew Jesus’ 
reputation. Perhaps she had heard that officers sent 
to arrest him came back empty-handed, saying, “No 
man ever spoke like this man,”’ and that people 
said of his miracles, “We never saw anything like 
this.” She knew that Jesus was venerated as the 
healer of the sick, even of those born blind or de. 
formed, and that he was widely held to be a holy 
prophet. The public judgment on Jesus’ character 
which she attested in her words to Pilate had been 
acknowledged, secretly, by a timid member of the 
Sanhedrin, in this way: “Rabbi, we know that you 
are a teacher come from God; for no one can do 
these signs that you do, unless God is with him.” 

The centurion’s testimony is likely to be dis. 
missed by a modern mind as the reaction of a typ- 
ical pagan: portents in earth and sky meant that the 
victim was innocent. True enough, this man was a 
pagan, and he may well have been ignorant of many 
things. But he was an expert on one subject: death. 
He “had the duty” out at Calvary that afternoon, 
and as he stood watch he became both awed and 
shocked. He had seen many men die — this was 
probably not his first brush with the brutal death 
of crucifixion. But had any of the others prayed, 
“Father, forgive them; they know not what they 
do”?!° And the way the others died—most of them 
lingering on for many hours, even days, from ex- 
haustion, in silence (unless they were mercifully 
killed by sledge or sword or spear). But this one 
died after only three hours, died with a loud shout. 
Finally, there was the mysterious mid-day darkness, 
the earthquake underfoot. 

The executioner began his job with professional 
indifference. He ended exclaiming, “Certainly, this 
man was innocent.” In fact, he even went further, 
“This was a son of God.”!! There was probably no 
Christian connotation to that term; but certainly he 
was testifying that this was no ordinary death. 

The crowd felt the same way. They came out in 
the morning to see the public spectacle. They went 
home in the afternoon “beating their breasts.” 

It takes a good deal of credulity to believe that 
the scope of these testimonies was purely accidental. 
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If the convictions of miscellaneous witnesses had 
been reported merely by chance there would surely 
have been duplications and omissions. But consider 
what we have here: contemporary expert testimony 
that Jesus was (1) innocent of offense against the 
Roman law; (2) innocent of fault in his private 
life; (3) innocent of fault in his public reputation; 
(4) innocent of the charge of falsely claiming to be 
the Messiah; and (5) innocent in his death. Is any- 
thing missing? Is there duplication? Jesus’ friends 
must have thought that they failed him that day, 
and they did. “They all forsook him and fled.”!* 
But God was able to provide better witnesses. 

Yet it was all useless. Or so it seemed at the 
time. Pilate did get involved with “that righteous 
man.” The confession of Judas fell on the deafest, 
the least interested ears. The crowd shouted Pilate 
down. The other convict continued to rail and mock. 
We have no record of anyone’s being influenced by 
the centurion’s testimony. We do not even know 
whether he himself was influenced, beyond the mo- 
mentary shock. 

This is surprising. Why should unwilling and 
useless acknowledgments from human lips be so im- 
portant to God that He exerted noticeable pressure 
in each case to produce them? Obviously, when we 
ask questions about God’s motives, we are not going 
to find any answers unless He Himself reveals them. 
And He has. Both the Old and New Testaments 
contribute to the answers for which we are looking. 

According to Jesus’ own teaching, God sent His 
Son into the world to represent Himself, as com- 
pletely and perfectly as possible, in human terms. 
His Jewish hearers complained that in teaching this 
he was making himself equal with God. Jesus did 
not deny this. He simply went on describing the 
unique relationship between His Father and him- 
self, concluding with his purpose, “that all may 
honor the Son, even as they honor the Father. He 
who does not honor the Son does not honor the Fa- 
ther who sent him.”!* 

Still, men cannot be expected to honor the Son 
in this way if there is any question about the per- 
fection of his observable character. Hence the need 
for contemporary attestation, and we have seen how 
it was provided. Then, since the testimony was not 
only for the sake of the people then and there, but 
for “all,” it had to be reliably reported. This was 
done in the Gospel narratives. Finally, the record 
must be made known to all. This is the function of 
every Christian. 
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The New Testament also teaches that God sent His 
Son into the world to die as “the Lamb of God” for 
the sins of the whole world.’® Naturally, it had to 
be established that Jesus did not deserve death for 
any sins of his own, before he could be accepted 
by men as a sacrifice for the sins of all others. Here 
again, the five witnesses contributed to the accom- 
plishment of God’s purposes. 

Jesus said to his Jewish hearers, “You search 
the (Old Testament) Scriptures . . . and it is they 
that bear witness to me.”® One place where the 
Hebrew Scriptures do this is in the institution of 
the Passover; and one detail in the prophetic sym- 
bolism refers directly to the contribution of the five 
witnesses. In Exodus 12:3-7 we read Moses’ direc- 
tions for selecting and killing the original Passover 
lamb. It was not only to be “without blemish”; it 
was to be proved beyond doubt that it was, by 
inspection during several days. Thanks to our wit- 
nesses, we can know that this requirement was met 
when “Christ our Passover (was) sacrificed for 
us.”?7 (Of course, everything in the Passover story 
is symbolic of Christ. Think, for example, how the 
lamb’s blood was smeared on the two sides and top 
of the door of every house, thus outlining the cross 
where the blood of the “Lamb of God” was to be 
shed, to save from eternal death all who accept its 
protection. ) 

It is worth while to contrast the testimony we 
have been studying with that of the witnesses against 
Jesus in his trial before the Sanhedrin. These 
men contradicted each other so badly that their 
testimony was not used in the case.'* But God’s wit- 
nesses, without possible collusion, perfectly sup- 
plemented each other’s testimony. 

Can you think of a more reasonable explanation 
for this unconscious pattern of testimony than that 
God was acting through five contemporary persons 
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whom He had selected to produce exactly the tes- 
timony He wanted at that time for His purpose? 

Jesus had prayed, “Father, the hour has come; 
glorify Thy Son that the Son may glorify Thee .. . 
I glorified Thee on earth, having accomplished the 
work which Thou gavest me to do; and now, Father, 
glorify Thou me.”?® However much more there may 
be to Christ’s glorification in the presence of God 
and of men—in past, present or future—the testi- 
mony of the five witnesses on the day of his death 
certainly looks like the first installment of the 
Father’s answer to this prayer of His Son. 

However, this was not the only purpose that God 
fulfilled in his five witnesses. There is a further 
pattern here, for the record does not stop as soon 
as the witnesses had given their testimony. We are 
also told how each witness responded to his own rec- 
ognition of Jesus’ innocence. We can see that each 
reacted freely and characteristically, and then we 
discover that their reactions unite to form another 
pattern that can hardly be accounted for apart from 
God, when we note its comprehensive scope. 

Judas found that he had already made a decision 
so incompatible with the innocence of Jesus that, 
in light of it, further existence was unbearable. 
And so he committed suicide. Pilate found that if 
he could not be both right and president — so to 
speak—he would rather be president. He chose to 
send an innocent man to death to protect his political 
future. The thief found that when he counted on 
God’s justice toward Jesus (the innocent), and His 
mercy toward himself (the guilty), he received as- 
surance that the next step from the execution cham- 
ber would be into the Kingdom of God. The cen- 
turion could not be convinced of anything “spir- 
itual” short of undergoing a physical shock treat- 
ment. Pilate’s wife didn’t know Jesus at all, but the 
nature of the reports about him worried her. Is 
there any duplication of reaction here? Is any pos- 
sible basic reaction missing? If not, then yours and 
mine are here, and everyone else’s. We had better 
look over our witnesses once more, to find ourselves. 

First, Judas. We may have grown up thinking 
that he was a special case. In his historical role this 


is true. But when we look at him as an individual 
we find that even he is representative. Socially, he 
was a man who knew Jesus well, heard his teach. 
ings daily, knew his closest friends by their first 
names. It was advantageous for him to be associ- 
ated with Jesus and naturally he wanted the advan. 
tages. So did the other disciples, and they all hoped 
for even more in the future. But the others came 
gradually to value Jesus himself, and his love for 
them, more than the other benefits of following him 
—at last, years later, more even than life itself. 
Judas, on the contrary, valued the benefits attached 
to association with Jesus more than he valued Jesus, 
So, as the benefits dwindled, turned gradually to 
handicaps and finally to outright danger, Judas’ 
enthuiasm waned, until at last the scales tipped, and 
Satan seized his opportunity. Thus Judas became 
the betrayer and the suicide, while the others went 
on to become apostles and martyrs. (In our own 
case, we might not realize that what we decided that 
day when the alternatives were presented was sui- 
cide, spiritually and eternally, until we woke up to 
it, after death.) 

Then there was Pilate. He never knew Jesus 
closely, nor any of his friends. But a day came 
when, to use the current phrase, he encountered 
him. Pilate began his investigation of Jesus rou- 
tinely enough, in callous confidence. But almost 
immediately his assurance began to ebb away, and 
all sorts of fears crept in: fear of his helpless pris- 
oner, fear of being reported to GHQ as unable to 
prevent a riot, fear of being blamed for an unjust 
verdict, fear of being accused of not opposing public 
sedition. At this point Pilate began to sweat. Then, 
to get rid of his fear of Jesus, he ordered him to 
be beaten. It helped, in some strange way, like 
telling jokes about him, or using his name as a 
casual curse until it becomes a hollow sound without 
meaning. To get rid of his fear of blame for the 
verdict, he washed his hands and proclaimed him- 
self innocent. But still the tumult grew and the 
leaders threatened. Finally he got rid of these fears, 
too. (But what became of his fear of sending an 
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By YOU DOUBT, it is to you I write. 

I had serious doubts during part of my college 
days, but now I am convinced that Jesus of Naza- 
reth rose from the dead. ; 

I am convinced that any seeker of truth cannot 
avoid a strong impression of Christ’s resurrection 
as he ponders the responses of the Pharisees who 
opposed the resurrection, the disciples who at first 
disbelieved it, and Saul who persecuted those who 
believed it. 

How did the Pharisees who opposed the resurrec- 
tion give evidence of it? By what they didn’t do. 

During Jesus’ life the Pharisees had murmured at 
Him for claiming that He could forgive sins. They 
had accused Him of being the prince of devils when 
He healed a demoniac, and had opposed His healing 
on the sabbath. On the sabbath day He had cast out 
an unclean spirit, healed a woman of an infirmity 
which had existed for eighteen years, and cured a 
man of dropsy. And when He healed a man’s with- 
ered hand on the sabbath, they had gone out and 
discussed how they could destroy Him. They had 
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BELIEVE IN THE 
RESURRECTION 


ROBERT L. CANFIELD 


tried to stone Him to death for saying, “I and the 
Father are one,” and had abused Him for His last 
claim that He was the Messiah, the Son of God. 
They had taunted Him with inveterate malice as He 
hung on the cross. 

And after His death, they saw to it that His body 
was guarded, for to them His body was important. 
Recalling that the “imposter” had said at least five 
times that He would rise again the third day after 
His death, the chief priests and Pharisees asked 
Pilate to secure the tomb so that His disciples 
wouldn’t steal the corpse and claim He had risen. 
Making sure that there would be no fraud, the 
opposition did everything which human prudence 
and cunning could foresee to protect the body. They 
set a military watch outside the tomb and placed a 
government seal above the entrance. 

In view of all this, would the Pharisees conceiv- 
ably have conspired to cause the body of Jesus to 
disappear? And when the resurrection story came 
out, would they not have produced the body if it 
had been in their possession? All they had to do 
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to stop the story once and for all was produce the 
body. But when Jesus’ disciples began to preach 
His resurrection in the temple, and wouldn’t stop 
teaching Jesus as the Messiah, filling the whole city 
with this news, the Jews arrested them, questioned 
them, warned them, threatened them and beat them. 
But they didn’t do the crucial thing: produce the 
body. 

If Jesus was dead, where was the evidence? The 
time had come, the time of desperation, for them to 
make an open show of the “fraud” of Jesus by pre- 
senting one final infallible evidence. Displayed to 
even a few witnesses, the corpse of Jesus would have 
revealed the false nature of this heresy and emptied 
the Apostles’ teaching of its influence. The Chris- 
tian “way” would have come to an abrupt end. But 
the Pharisees didn’t produce the body of Jesus. They 
didn’t even claim to have the body. They didn’t 
mention the body. 

Something had happened to Jesus’ body after it 
was placed in the tomb under guard. When Mary 
Magdalene came to the tomb early on Sunday morn- 
ing she found the tomb open, the seal broken, and 
the stone rolled aside. 

“They have taken the Lord out of the tomb, they 
have taken away my Lord!” she cried. 


When the other women came to anoint Him, they 


also found no body, nor did Peter and John. 

The guards, after recovering from the shock of 
seeing the angel remove the stone and announce the 
resurrection to the women, went straight to the chief 
priests and told them what had taken place. (The 
chief priests therefore must have known of the empty 
tomb as early as the disciples, if not before.) The 
religious authorities’ response to this news was sig- 
nificant: they bribed the guards to say that the dis- 
ciples had stolen the body while they slept. (The 
New Testament writers let this explanation pass, as 
would a lawyer today, as a self-evident lie. Who 
can say what happens while he sleeps? ) 

But would the Jewish authorities have been so 
lenient with the guards for losing their evidence if 
they had sincerely believed the corpse had been lost 
through their negligence? After planning His de- 
struction for several months, finally carrying it 
out successfully, and then personally arranging for 
the security of the body through the critical three- 
day test period, wouldn’t they have demanded the 
guards’ punishment instead of trying to insure their 
protection? These same authorities beat the dis- 
ciples for speaking of Christ’s resurrection. Why 


didn’t they punish the guards for losing His body, 
or try to get their Roman officers to punish them? 
Did they realize that it wasn’t within the soldiers’ 
power to keep the body? 

But couldn’t the disciples, supposing there had 
been a series of bungles by the guards and Phari- 
sees, have succeeded in stealing the body? 

Their lives deny this. Their initial reaction to 
news of the resurrection was unbelief. But when 
they were convinced of it, they considered them. 
selves ordained of God to be witnesses to it. Why 
should such a change come over them, or why 
should they feel so strongly about what they knew 
was a lie? 

On the first Easter morning when women came 
with the news of the empty tomb it seemed an idle 
tale to the disciples. They didn’t believe it. Even 
when they saw Jesus for themselves, they couldn't 
believe it. Although He showed them His hands 
and feet, they thought He was a spirit. Similarly, 
some people today suggest that Jesus’ resurrection 
was spiritual, not physical. But Jesus was eager to 
dispel that idea. 

“See my hands and feet,” He said. “Handle me 
and see, for a spirit does not have flesh and bones 
as you see me to have.” 

“See, handle, see” were the words He used, for 
He wanted them to know that this was the same 
body which had been crucified. And while they still 
did not believe, He ate a piece of broiled fish from 
their table. If they were inclined afterward to won- 
der if they had seen a vision or had conjured their 
memory of Him into a sense of His presence, they 
could remember His eating fish. His body was 
physical. 

But Thomas wasn’t present. The story of Jesus’ 
appearance didn’t convince him. What’s more, he 
wouldn’t believe it unless he saw Jesus for himself 
and put his hands into His wounds. Later when the 
Lord appeared to Thomas, He said, “Put your fin- 
gers here and see my hands. Put out your hand and 
place it in my side. Do not doubt but believe.” 

“My Lord and my God!” was Thomas’ awed 
acknowledgment of belief. 

Once they were convinced, the disciples consid- 
ered themselves commissioned by God to testify to 
the resurrection. This was their high calling, their 
most pressing responsibilibility, their contribution 
to the world: to affirm the fact of His resurrection. 
Seven times in the Book of Acts they said they were 
witnesses to the resurrection. They set aside every 
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menial task to allow full time to this ministry. They 
journeyed to the skirts of the then-known world, 
and many of them died violent deaths for maintain- 
ing that they were witnesses to Jesus’ resurrection. 

What fanatics they have seemed to some. No 
clamoring social acclaim spurred them on to ig- 
noble deaths. No upper room agreements could 
conceivably have induced them to preach and die 
for a lie. Surely they would have stopped short of 
this. Nor would moral maxims of their dead leader 
have inspired them to carry on the movement for 
which He had died. Their deception would have 
sabotaged the movement. 

These men had been changed by an encounter 
with a Living Savior. 

Certainly one of the most convincing evidences 
for the resurrection was its effect on the Apostles. 
Men who ran for their lives when He was betrayed, 
who watched Him die from afar, who hid away in 
fear when He was buried: these men became fear- 
less evangelists in the face of persecution, threaten- 
ing, even torturous deaths, once they had met the 
Risen Christ. The midnight gloom of the cross was 
dispelled by unforgettable contact with a Living, 
Glorious Savior. To death they insisted that they 
were not following “cleverly devised myths” when 


they preached the power and coming of Jesus, but 


that they were “eyewitnesses of His majesty.” They 
had “seen and heard and touched Eternal Life in 
the flesh.” And by this they had been changed. 
They were never the same. 

But did Jesus appear only to His followers? Why 
not to His enemies? 

Peter once said that Jesus was mentiioned:* ‘not 
to all the people, but to us who were chosen by God 
as witnesses, who ate and drank with Him after He 
rose from the dead.” He showed Himself to Mary 
Magdalene and the other women, to the two dis- 
ciples who were walking toward Emmaus, to the 
Apostles and to Peter and James individually, and 
to five hundred people who saw Him at one time. 
He was seen alive for a period of forty days. But 
only by His followers. 

Still, one person who didn’t believe in Him saw 
the Risen Christ—a man notable for his unbelief, 
outstanding for his opposition to the Christian 
“way,” famous for his intolerance of the resurrec- 
tion witnesses. (Many people have forgotten this 
remarkable fact about Saul of Tarsus.) 

Saul was an unlikely man to conjure Jesus back 
into existence, hardly one whose memory would 
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ever “quicken to a presence.” He not only rejected 
the Apostles’ witness, he actively opposed it and was 
an accessory to the first murder of a Christian. 
Adopting the Pharisaical zeal that had crucified 
Jesus and stoned Stephen, he aimed to stamp out 
this heresy. He couldn’t compromise with any part 
of it. To him it was a blight to the Jew, an insult 
to the Law, rebellion from the God of his fathers, 
to believe that Jesus of Nazareth was God Incar- 
nate, the Messiah, Liberator of Sinners, risen from 
the dead. And he sought to quench the idea, to 
bring the movement to a quick end. 

Twelve times the New Testament says that Saul 
persecuted the Church. The long series of persecu- 
tions that continued through three centuries was 
aided in its beginning by Saul of Tarsus. By his 
own testimony he was violent in his attempts to de- 
stroy the Church, abusing Christians in the syna- 
gogues and trying to make them blaspheme, drag- 
ging them out of their homes to prison, traveling 
even to neighboring cities to arrest them. 

But as he was traveling to Damascus, he and his 
friends were struck to the ground by a sudden light 
from heaven. A voice said, “Saul, why are you per- 
secuting me? I am Jesus of Nazareth.” So Saul was 
confronted with the Risen Jesus. He was given a 
message: “The God of our fathers appointed you 
to see the Just One and to hear a voice from His 
mouth, for you will be a witness for Him to all men 
of what you have seen and heard.” “See, hear”: 
these words appear again in the Biblical record. 
And by what he saw and heard, the outstanding 
persecutor of the Early Church became a witness 
of the Risen Christ to the world. 

His life was reversed. The destroyer of the Chris- 
tian faith became its defender; the murderer of 
Stephen became a servant of the Christians; the 
persecutor became a sufferer. For the cause of 
Christ he endured mobs, beatings, imprisonments, 
perilous journeys, danger and physical affliction. 
Often near death, he received the Jews’ thirty-nine 
lashes five times, was beaten with rods three times, 
was stoned once, was shipwrecked three times and 
adrift at sea for several hours. In his frequent jour- 
neys he was in danger from rivers, robbers and per- 
sonal enemies. He lived a life of hardship and labor, 
working for a living with his hands, having many 
sleepless nights. Hungry, thirsty, homeless and ill 
clad in cold and exposure, he was a spectacle to the 
world, an exhibition of weakness and disrepute, a 
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the Cambridge seventy 


Richard Bewes 


ives SINCE 1885 when the Cambridge Seven, 
headed by the England cricketer C. T. Studd, went 
out to China, Cambridge has had a strong mission- 
ary tradition which has challenged many Christian 
students upon their arrival at the university. The 
impact that the Seven made was in evidence for a 
long time, as men and women went out to different 
countries in a continuous, steady stream. 

It is probably true to say however that this in- 
terest in foreign missions had waned by the early 
1940s. The missionary branch of the Cambridge 
Inter-Collegiate Christian Union had been founded 
earlier, being established in its present form in 1912. 
This branch, known as the Cambridge Volunteer 
Union, served to unite ciccU members who were 
certain of their call to the foreign field. But mem- 
bership was beginning to dwindle after World War 
II, and a number of students felt that a God-given 
stimulus was needed in order for the third aim of 
the Union to be fulfilled: to promote the work of 
home and foreign missions. 

In the summer of 1954 the ciccu missionary sec- 
retary conceived the idea of a Cambridge Seventy, 
seventy of the 1955 ciccu members called to serve 
overseas. For six months nothing was done beyond 
inviting a few friends to pray about the matter. 
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Then in March 1955 the following was written in 
the minute book of the Cambridge Volunteer Union: 
“At the Sunday morning prayer meeting on March 
6, the missionary secretary told the ciccu how God 
had laid it on the hearts of many to pray this year 
for a Cambridge Seventy.” 

The outcome of this challenge would depend 
largely upon whether this call was of God, and upon 
the response from ciccu members. The Cambridge 
Seventy became an important topic in prayer meet- 
ings, while Christians in other places were enlisted 
as prayer partners. Several thousand bookmark- 
requests for prayer were printed and distributed 
among universities and missionary societies, some 
going as far as Switzerland, Africa, Australia and 
Malaya. 

At present, sixty-six 1955 ciccu members have 
announced their intention of serving overseas in 
full-time missionary work, and it is our conviction 
that still others of the 1955 generation at Cambridge 
will respond to the call overseas and so join the 
fellowship of the Seventy. That this has been hap- 
pening is shown by these words from a letter: “I 
have now joined the Seventy just one year after 
Billy Graham’s mission in Cambridge. The last 
Sunday of that mission we were challenged to re- 
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consecrate our lives . . . The same day God called 
me to work full time for the salvation of Jews.” 

The Cambridge Seventy formed a fellowship in 
June 1956 at a meeting in Cambridge at which Mr. 
Jack Dain, Overseas Secretary of the World’s Evan- 
gelical Alliance, was guest speaker. It was hoped 
that by sending out a form prayer letter three times 
a year, members would be kept in touch with one 
another. Stressing the fact that a group of mission- 
ary recruits such as this was bound by its very 
existence to present the challenge of the foreign 
field, Mr. Dain urged that the Seventy should be 
used to the greatest possible advantage as a body, 
before too many members had left the country. 

And so as the Seventy became more widely 
known, opportunities arose to speak at meetings in 
different areas. “Since the last letter,” wrote one 
member, “several of us have been out to various 
parts of the country, telling people about the Sev- 
enty. Last term we spoke to an IVF graduates’ fel- 
lowship and were given a most receptive hearing. 
Several stated afterwards that they were considering 
the call to the foreign field.” Another wrote: 
“Thank you for your prayer support for the meet- 
ing we had . . . The meeting, held in a church, 
lasted for about an hour and a half and was sur- 
prisingly well attended . . . Testimony, missionary 
challenge and the challenge of Christ were presented 
together with a survey of missionary principles and 
the mission field today.” 

So far seven of the fellowship have sailed for 
foreign countries, and their sailing considerably 
stimulated further prayer from the rest of the Sev- 
enty. The areas they have gone to include the Far 
East, Egypt, India and West Africa. One writes: 
“I continually pray that God will glorify His name 
through our fellowship and that other men and 
women will hear the call of Christ to overseas serv- 
ice. I am now in charge of fifty-six churches and 
twelve schools. I ask your renewed prayer espe- 
cially for a spiritual awakening.” 

Of the other members of the fellowship, five have 
been accepted by missionary societies, while eleven 
others so far are engaged in Bible training and 
other preparation for the task ahead. This does not 
mean that there are no difficulties. Some have been 
hindered through illness; others, through opposition 
from relatives. It was also sobering that as a result 
of Colonel Nasser’s actions in Egypt, the first of the 
Seventy to go out was the first to return, his school 
in Egypt having been sold to the government. En- 


couragingly, however, before long he was away 
again, this time to Ghana. 

As a result of this article, it is hoped that students 
in other universities will consider the possibility of 
service overseas. Certainly members of the Seventy 
who have yet to leave England would be only too 
ready to be of use in any part of the country. For 
by the time the average student has left the univer- 
sity, he has generally made up his mind about the 
future, and so the overseas challenge must be made 
now, with the realization that no mass missionary 
fervor can be expected without touching the indi- 
vidual. 

Paul wrote: “Necessity is laid upon me; yea, 
woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel.” —_ END 


[The above article, which comes from the British INTER. 
Varsity Magazine, should stir Canadian and American stu- 
dents to pray for similar movements of God in their campus 
groups. How many ivcF chapter officers would have the 
faith to pray for God to call seven of their members to 
serve God overseas? “Ye have not because ye ask not.”— 


Ed.) 
WHY I BELIEVE 
(Continued from page 7) 


fool for Christ, the refuse of the world, so that the 
Risen Christ could be manifested through him to all 
men. Although he was reviled, slandered, treated 
as an impostor, ignored by some, punished by 
others, held in disrepute by many, his heaviest suf- 
ferings were his anguish for his unbelieving Jewish 
brethren and his anxiety for the spiritual welfare 
of the churches. Yet paradoxically, despite his sor- 
rows, he rejoiced throughout his life at the privilege 
of serving the Risen Jesus, the One whom he had 
encountered near Damascus. 

His meeting with Jesus is the key to Paul’s life. 
No epileptic seizure at Damascus, no sudden dawn- 
ing of truth upon him, no resolution to stop his hate- 
ful razing of the Church produced such a change. 
The change resulted from an encounter with Jesus, 
the Living One who was dead and is alive forevet- 
more by the power of an Indestructible Life. When 
he met the Risen Lord, the self-confessed chief of 
sinners was transformed into a bond slave of Jesus 
Christ, a demonstration before men and angels of 
God’s infinite love and power. 

By the Pharisees’ calculated opposition to Jesus, 
by the disciples’ unbelief, and by the persecutions 
of Saul, the resurrection of Jesus Christ is set in 
bold relief as a fact of history. END 
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OF was I boarded the bus in Columbia, South 
Carolina, last November 14, I wondered what I was 
going to see at University of Georgia. I had been 
invited by the Georgia Christian Fellowship to come 


to their campus to assist in a “Campus Crusade,” 
a week of nightly meetings sponsored by IvcF stu- 
dents to proclaim Jesus Christ. I had had nothing 
to do with conceiving or planning this crusade. 

The reason for my wonder as I joggled from Co- 
lumbia to Athens, Georgia, was that I had never 
been on a campus as an IVCF staff worker where the 
gospel was getting a wide hearing. Most of my con- 
tact with a Christian witness on campus had been 
in the person-to-person encounter of a Christian with 
a non-Christian. Of course, I had been in Bible 
studies where non-Christians came and raised ques- 
tions about Christ’s being the only way. At one 
time, I remember, several students and I combed 
the floor of a dormitory door-to-door to invite men 
toa discussion. But I had never been in a situation 
where a group of Christian students purposely 
planned to extend their witness to embrace the whole 
campus. This is what I was about to see. 

When my bus reached Athens, cars were lined up 
bumper-to-bumper for blocks. A mass of humanity 
was pushing feverishly in one direction. There could 
only be one explanation: football. 

I made my way through the stampede to the room 
where I was to spend the week. Not having a ticket 
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to the game, I had to content myself with hearing 
the pulsating cheers and boos from my window. 
How could these thousands of students get inter- 
ested enough in Jesus Christ to attend a meeting 
where He was presented? 

This campus crusade had been organized by 
Christian students in the 1vcF chapter and had been 
their idea from the beginning. One thing I had in 
mind was to see what kind of students they were, 
what made them tick. They had voluntarily assumed 
a tremendous responsibility. Weeks before, there 
were daily prayer meetings for the crusade. The 
speaker had been secured the preceding summer. 
Publicity had been extensive. Attractive posters 
were placed all over the campus, and small printed 
invitations had been distributed to hundreds of stu- 
dents. The week prior to the crusade, there were 
dormitory discussions to get students to think about 
Christ and to arouse their interest in attending the 
lectures. The steering committee wrote letters to 
friends asking for their prayer and support. 

To be honest, I had thought that Christian stu- 
dents who would undertake such a project must have 
a stroke of genius or be possessed with amazing 
ability, to say nothing of spiritual maturity. I was 
amazed to discover that for the most part they were 
just like me — plain and rather unsophisticated. 
Organizational skill didn’t seem to be their forte. 
Intellectual prowess wasn’t too obvious either, 





though they weren’t slothful. But they were deter- 
mined, aggressive and single-hearted toward God. 
God had given them vision to extend their witness 
to the campus at large, whereas before it had been 
confined to dormitory Bible studies, personal con- 
tacts, and the weekly meeting to which 25 or 30 
came each Tuesday night. To them it would have 
been sin to disobey this vision. 

Another thing that stunned me a bit was their 
numerical size. The burden of the crusade rested 
upon the shoulders of a few fellows and girls, may- 
be ten students. There were some lookers-on. But 
the major part of the work was carried out by a 
few. And I thought to myself, Isn’t that the way it 
is almost everywhere? God’s work is carried on by 
a few who aren’t dismayed by their number nor the 
obstacles, but who count on their promised resources 
in Christ. They somehow look beyond the difficulties 
and see the goal. 

Then too, the more I got acquainted with these 
students, the more I noticed that they were men and 
women of faith. Over the preceding months their 
concept of God had been enlarged. To them, God 
was capable of doing great and mighty things. “We 
must not limit God” was their attitude during the 
crusade. Several weeks before, to give an example 
of what I mean, the group felt that the auditorium 
they had secured was too small (it seated 130), so 
they engaged the largest indoor auditorium on cam- 
pus. Experience vindicated their wisdom and vision. 

I don’t know about other people, but when I’m 
venturing into the unknown, I wonder how things 
will turn out. When I get beyond my experience, 
which is just where I was on the opening night of 
the crusade, I think of all the worst possibilities. 
Suppose just 25 IvcF students showed up. This 
thing could become a fiasco. Suppose the door-to- 
door visitation didn’t pay off. Was there a button 
we had failed to push, that would have gotten this 
thing off the ground in a famous way? 

You see, so much had been invested in this ven- 
ture. The speaker had been flown from Miami. He 
had to be fed all week, and accommodations pro- 
vided for his sleeping. Publicity printing had to be 
paid for, and there were other legitimate items that 
cost money. About $300 had been contributed to 
the crusade fund. Two-thirds of this had been given 
by interested, praying friends. The students them- 
selves gave about one-third. 

But money wasn’t all—in fact, it was only a small 
item. Hours of discussion, planning, thinking and 


working had gone into this. Reading material had 
been screened and would be made available to peo- 
ple interested in more information about the claims 
of Christ. Letters were written to faculty members, 
inviting them to the meetings. Students contacted 
local ministers, and congregations were asked to 
pray. Various denominational chaplains were in- 
vited to help and participate. 

But suppose, I thought, just suppose that even 
after all this, it was a flop. 

I was reminded as | walked to the opening service 
in the shadow of darkness that our service for the 
Lord is a labor of faith. We never know the out- 
come for sure. We sow, we water, but God gives the 
fruit. Serving the Lord is a matter of faith. Hav- 
ing done all we knew, we had to wait and see. This 
was God’s crusade, one student told me, and its re- 
sults rested with Him alone. 

From the first night when the attendance was less 
than 75, to the final night when it was 175, God 
was evidently at work. Night by night, the Rey. 
Lane Adams gave a clear, forceful presentation of 
Jesus Christ. Throughout each message was the 
theme of the resurrection. “It means something to 
know that Jesus Christ is alive. He is declared to 
be the Son of God with power by His resurrection 
from the dead.” 

And students who came got the point. After the 
main address each night, students were invited to 
remain if they wanted to hear a concise explanation 
of how to become a Christian. Of those who stayed 
each evening, around 25 professed to receive Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior. 

The impact was reinforced late into the night. 
About ten o’clock each night informal sessions were 
held in dormitory lounges. One night 125 men 
turned up in the largest freshman dorm to hear a 
short talk on the centrality of Christ. Questions and 
answers followed. It was in such meetings that some 
students began to think seriously about Jesus Christ. 

It isn’t likely that succeeding student generations 
at the University of Georgia will hear a lot about 
the crusade. But some students in this generation 
who were impressed with the singularity of Jesus, 
and were willing to commit themselves to Him, will 
never be the same. One sophomore girl received the 
Lord early in the week and said that her approach- 
ing marriage would never work unless her fiance 
also became a Christian. 

The life of a young man was shaken too. He had 
attended several meetings, and then late one eve 
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ning, after a dorm session, he inquired more about 
Jesus Christ from a Christian student who in turn 
invited him to put his faith in Christ. He did, and 
the following evening he joined the other Christians 
in inviting students to a dorm meeting. He was 
overheard, as he walked into a stranger’s room, say- 
ing, “You ought to come and hear this man. He can 
really tell you how Jesus can come into your life.” 

A week later I drove away with a friend, leaving 
the crusade and the university behind. But I took 
several convictions with me. I am more than ever 
convinced that God honors the faith of Christian 
students. God the Holy Spirit can give wisdom, 
power, motivation and an effective ministry to un- 
dergraduates who will venture forth depending on 
Him. 

I am also persuaded that if Jesus Christ is boldly 
presented, He will draw students to Himself. So 
often I think that college students aren’t interested, 
and some aren’t. But many are open to the possi- 
bility that Jesus Christ has something to say to them. 
It was good to be in a situation where students were 
being so impressed with Jesus that they became His 
disciples. END 


FIVE WITNESSES 
(Continued from page 4) 


innocent man to death? And how about fear of 
God, the Judge of All?) 

Innumerable sermons have been preached about 
the repentant thief, because he represents all Chris- 
tians, even though, strictly speaking, he himself was 
not a Christian. For actually, his thoughts and 
hopes were purely Jewish, in Jesus as the Messiah, 
that Promised One who should come to rule over 
God’s world as God’s King. However, his hopes 
were in Jesus. That made him representative of 
Christians. 

Through the prophet Isaiah God had said, “Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth.”2° Jesus applied this idea to himself, and the 
thief was sure that he did not blaspheme in doing 
so, but that he was indeed the One in whom all the 
seed of Israel should be justified and should glory.?! 
The thief did not justify himself. He admitted that 
he deserved death, but he looked to Jesus for life 
beyond death, and Jesus promised it. 

It’s the same with Christians. They too believe 
in Jesus, according to the Scriptures, and in him 
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alone they too count on being justified (made ac- 
ceptable to God. Like the thief, they eagerly antici- 
pate a share in his future glory and, like him, they 
also die hopefully, believing Jesus’ promise that 
they will be with him in life beyond death.?? 

The thief also believed in God’s justice. He was 
sure that God would not “let down” such a man as 
Jesus, who had always honored Him in every way. 
“He has done nothing wrong,” the thief testified. 
Then God would not let his story end in undeserved 
disgrace. He would surely give him the promised 
kingdom, if not before his death, then after it. 

This faith in God’s integrity made the thief a 
true son of Abraham. You'll recall how God prom- 
ised to make a nation of Abraham’s son, Isaac. But 
when Isaac was about to be killed, Abraham still 
believed that God would keep His promise, even if 
He had to raise Isaac from the dead to accomplish 
it.23 The thief believed the same about Jesus, and 
in his faith in God’s honor he represents all Chris- 
tians. 

The natural thing would have been to agree with 
the priests, who sneered, “Let him come down now 
from the cross and we will believe in him. He trusts 
in God; let God deliver him now, if He desires him; 
for he said, ‘I am the Son of God.’ 24 At first the 
thief agreed with this, but then something happened, 
and under the impact of it, hear what this repre- 
sentative man says: “Do you not fear God?”?5 
Judging from his past history as a thief, he had not 
feared Him before. What has happened? Oh, it has 
taken place countless times, and it is still going on 
daily. God Himself is speaking to a human being, 
getting through to him, convincing him of the truth 
about His Son. 

The man hears God’s communication, inaudible 
but unmistakable, and in spite of every appearance 
to the contrary, he not only believes it, but accepts 
it and acts upon it. He confesses his own unworthi- 
ness, affirms his faith in Jesus and calls upon him. 
Immediately Jesus accepts him. Gone now the mock- 
ing sneers, the bitter hate, the despair. “If any- 
one is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old has 
passed away; behold, the new has come.”?® Joy, 
peace, hope. But then the soldiers step up and break 


HE WHO BELIEVES dares trust God for the morrow, 
and is not more solicitous for the next year than 
he is for the year that is past. 








his legs. The thief dies. No matter. Jesus has gone 
through death before him, and will welcome him 
on the other side of it. “All that the Father gives 
me will come to me; and him who comes to me | 
will not cast out.”®? 

It is likely that the executioner represents more 
people than any of the other witnesses. His chief 
characteristics were indifference and ignorance. He 
was busy with an active life and preoccupied with 
practical problems. Intangibles simply didn’t inter- 
est him. He was no Hamlet; he never felt that it 
was any responsibility of his to set his times right, 
however out of joint they might be. He had enough 
to do to see that each day’s orders were carried out. 

So far as we know, this man had never had any 
direct contact with Jesus. Persistent reports about 
him never sank in. In his case, nationality, lan- 
guage, culture, were all barriers, not aids, in get- 
ting to know Jesus. He had never taken the time to 
think much about God. To him the wonders of na- 
ture did not necessarily suggest a wonderful Cre- 
ator. He took beauties and wonders pretty much 
for granted, the same as injustices and brutalities. 
He would have said of the sunrise, “Of course. It 
always rises. Why shouldn’t it?” He didn’t ever 
think, “Why should it?” 

It took a disruption of the powers of heaven and 
earth to convince this man that God was present and 
active in the universe that He created. But then he 
was impressed, and praised God, and acknowledged 
the truth about Jesus,?’ thereby becoming God’s last 
representative witness. Whether he went on later to 
personal commitment as the thief did, we don’t 
know. It is significant that the record does not tell 
us, because in this way the centurion stands as the 
representative of all who require hair-raising phe- 
nomena to bring them to decisive thought about 
God. People often discount “foxhole religion,” and 
generally with good reason. But when it comes down 
to the individual case, one should wait to see the 
result. Sometimes it’s the real thing. 

Pilate’s wife was the only one of the five wit- 
nesses who seems to have had no first-hand knowl- 
edge of Jesus. Quite possibly she never saw him. 
It is worth noting that she didn’t ask Pilate to de- 
fend Jesus. She knew her husband. The most she 
could hope for was that he might somehow avoid 
complicity in condemning him. If she suffered so 
much before Jesus was sentenced, imagine what she 
must have suffered afterward. And being sensitive 
to honor, how hard it must have been for her to act 
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as hostess to Herod and the mistress he probably 
brought along, his brother’s wife (who had asked 
for the head of John the Baptist on a platter, and 
got it). 

In his Sermon on the Mount Jesus said, “Blessed 
are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, 
for they shall be satisfied.” But some people have 
to wait a long time for that satisfaction. We can. 
not help wondering how long Pilate’s wife had to 
wait. We do know this: Jesus said to Pilate, “Every- 
one who is a friend of the truth hears my voice.” 
Pilate only parried, “What is truth?” but his wife 
may have been a better friend of the truth than he. 
If she was so concerned with justice, God must have 
been speaking to her already. Fortunately, it was 
not necessary for her (or anyone) to meet Jesus 
physically, before his death. The Savior who stands 
at the heart’s door and knocks is the Risen Jesus, 
the one who says, “Blessed are they who have not 
seen and yet have believed.” We may hope that 
Pilate’s wife finally joined that blessed company. 

We now have illustrations of the following: (1) 
a rejection of Jesus after long familiarity with him; 
(2) a rejection after the impact of new encounter 
with him; (3) an acceptance; (4) an acknowledg- 
ment of him, produced by a terrifying physical ex. 
perience; and (5) an unsatisfied hunger and thirst 
for good such as he embodied, coupled with anguish 
because of evil such as he suffered. These cate- 
gories seem to cover everybody who has ever en- 
countered the truth about Jesus. And it is note- 
worthy that there are a number of ways to reject, 
but only one way to accept. Jesus taught the same, 
in his description of the broad (many-laned) road 
leading to destruction, contrasted with the narrow 
(one-lane) way to life.?® 

Is it too much to conclude that these five persons 
were selected for the record in order to form a 
comprehensive file of case studies for our instruc- 
tion? The idea is not new. Similar claims were 
made for Old Testament material at least three times 
in the New Testament.?® Here is the first: “What- 
ever was written in former days was written for our 
instruction, that by steadfastness and by the encour- 
agement of the Scriptures we might have hope.” 

If, as the writers claim and Christians believe, 
the New Testament speaks with the same authority 
as the Old, because it is the same God who speaks 
through both, then the same principle applies in the 
case of these five witnesses. Their record, too, was 
“written for our instruction,” not according to the 
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judgment of the human authors, but according to 
the purposes of God. The authors of the Gospels 
were probably not aware of these patterns when 
they compiled their records of the various events. 
In fact, there may be more patterns, just as signifi- 
cant, which have not yet been discovered by any- 
body. Those who study the Bible most are the most 
convinced that it is inexhaustible. 

In light of some present-day thinking, it is well 
to note that Pilate, who seems to have recovered his 
equanimity (indifference) about the whole “prob- 
lem of Jesus” before the day ended,*° was just as 
surely condemned in God’s sight as Judas, who was 
not able to make a successful mental adjustment to 
his circumstances. Mental health, apparently, is not 
a wholly accurate indication of spiritual health. 

Three of the five witnesses definitely committed 
themselves for or against Jesus the same day that 
they recognized his innocence. The other two, while 
admitting the truth about him, left their personal 
relationship uncommitted. This does not mean that 
anyone can remain neutral. Intellectual assent to 
Jesus’ moral character, or even his identity as “Son 
of God,” to use the words of the centurion, cannot 
be a final stopping place. One has to go on to com- 
mitment or rejection. This is because Jesus Christ 
is not a theory, or a work of art, to be admired as 
one would admire the beautiful interlocking designs 
in a Bach fugue. He is a person; therefore he re- 
quires a personal response from every human being 
who meets him. But more, he is the Divine Person; 
therefore the response he requires from us cannot 
reasonably be less than total commitment. 

This distinction is shown explicitly in a brief 
scene recorded in John 2:23-25: “When Jesus was 
in Jerusalem at the Passover feast, many believed 
in his name when they saw his signs which he did; 
but Jesus did not trust himself to them, because he 
knew all men .. . for he himself knew what was in 
man.” He did not commit himself to them because 
they did not commit themselves to him, They only 
“believed.” 

We can hope that Pilate’s wife did make a per- 
sonal commitment to Jesus; but there is at least the 
possibility that, under extreme social pressure, she 
felt obligated to concern herself only with regain- 
ing her composure, and coming to terms (grace- 
fully) with her demanding environment as Pilate’s 
wife, 

As for the centurion, we hope that he came to 
resemble that other centurion who listened to Peter 
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in Acts 10, and as he listened, understood, believed, 
committed himself, and received the Holy Spirit, all 
in one tremendous response. But who can say? If 
he delayed action very long, he could easily have 
died a soldier’s sudden death, without any chance 


to make a last-minute commitment. 


is—refusal. 


Refusal to act 


“Now these things happened to them as a warn- 
ing, but they were written down for our instruction, 


upon whom the end of the ages has come.”*! 


Judas, Pilate, the thief, Pilate’s wife, the cen- 


turion. 


You’re there, aren’t you? 
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END 


Cc. S. LEWIS 

Both in England and in the United States, an 
essential part of the ordination exam ought to be 
a passage from some recognized theological work 
set for translation into vulgar English—just like 
doing Latin prose. Failure on this paper should 
mean failure on the whole exam. It is absolutely 
disgraceful that we expect missionaries to the 
Bantus to learn Bantu but never ask whether our 
missionaries to the Americans or English can 
speak American or English. Any fool can write 
learned language. The vernacular is the real test. 
If you can’t turn your faith into it, then either 
you don’t understand it or you don’t believe it. 


(Letter to Editor of Christian Century ) 





CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from outside back cover) 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE (Wisc.): “More Christians 
than we thought existed were discovered on campus 
last fall through the names sent in to the Inter-Var- 
sity office and contacts and acquaintances that fol- 
lowed from there. At present a group of five or 
more is meeting Saturdays for prayer, Bible study 
and discussion. Small groups of two’s and three’s 
are meeting throughout the week for prayer. There 
is no organization as yet and the outreach is on an 
individual basis. What has happened so far is an 
answer to prayer.” 

RUTGERS U. (N. J.): Speakers scheduled included 
Regional Secretary George Ensworth, the Rev. 
Woodrow Newman, Mr. Morris Townsend, Mr. 
George Cowan, and the Rev. Hermann Braunlin. 
Attendance has averaged 25. There are four weekly 
Bible studies. There also is a daily prayer group. 
One member of a Bible study has professed faith 
in Christ. “The Lord has been answering our 
prayers—giving us opportunities, giving us new in- 
sights and blessing through our speakers. Our Mis- 
sionary Fellowship draws a small group of really 
dedicated and serious people together.” 

STOUT STATE (Wisc.): Fifteen students have been 
attending weekly meetings. There also is a daily 
prayer meeting in the morning. The group joined 
with students from Stevens Point for a combined 
week-end conference on the theme “Communica- 
tions about Jesus Christ.” 

-ucta (Los Angeles): Dr. Charles L. Feinberg 
(Talbot Theological Seminary) lectured on “Is 
Christianity a Jewish Heresy or a Unique Faith?” 
More than 300 students heard the talk and about 
75 remained to ask questions. God used this to 
speak expressly to Jewish students on the campus. 
Largely through the efforts of one Christian, be- 
tween 15 and 20 men now meet regularly for Bible 
study in one of the new dorms. 


LUTHERAN MEDICAL CENTER (Brooklyn): Nurses 
are praising God for answered prayer. A year ago 
the NCF group was not allowed to meet. However 
God has brought about a restoration of the meetings 
and real times of spiritual blessing have been ex- 
perienced. 

WESTERN MICHIGAN U.: Weekly attendance has 
averaged between 100 and 150. The film “Souls in 
Conflict” was shown at a campus meeting. Bible 
studies are being held in every dorm. In addition 
to daily group prayer meetings, there are small 
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prayer groups in various rooms, His Editor Joseph 
Bayly will be the 1vcF Religious Emphasis Week © 
speaker. The Student Religious Council gave the © 
1vcF chapter responsibility for the University’s 
Thanksgiving program. 

NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST HOSPITAL (Boston); 
Through the testimony of Miss Ellen Duncan, neg 
advisor, at a party in her honor, one girl came to” 
trust in Jesus Christ. Since then another girl became % 
interested and she also has found the Lord. ' 

PASADENA CITY COLLEGE (Calif.): Three students ” 
have professed faith in Christ in the last semester, 7 
There are three weekly Bible studies. i 

HARVARD U.: Speakers have included Regional | 
Secretary Peter Haile, the Rev. John Wilson, Mr, 7 
C. J. B. Harrison, Prof. Walter Thorson and Mr, © 
Christopher Wilson. Bible studies are being held ~ 
in different houses. Prayer meetings are held daily” 
at 5:15 p.m. 4 

SAMARITAN HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING (Troy, | 
N. Y.): This group of nurses has been meeting | 
together for two years. Recent Bible study topics = 
have been on how to become a Christian. The group © 
is planning to start an NcF library. j 

ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL U.: Thirty to thirty-five | 
students attend the weekly Bible study in the Gospel 
of John. There also are two dormitory Bible studies,” 
There are daily prayer meetings at noon. The Rey, © 
Paul Morrison spoke on “What Jesus Christ Means 
to You.” 

CHICAGO AREA: Student groups from the U. of 7 
Illinois, North Central College, the Navy Pier branch | 
of the U. of Illinois, and Chicago area NCF sponsors” 
have held conferences at Hunterville Farm near” 
Chicago. ? 

MOUNTAINSIDE HOSPITAL (Montclair, N. J.): Ten 7 
girls meet every Monday night for Bible study. © 
Smaller groups meet for prayer on Thursday nights. © 
“We are learning how to apply Christian pinciples’ 
in our daily lives. The Lord Jesus has made Himself 
real to several girls who had never met Him in @ 
personal way before coming to NCF meetings.” 

WEST SUBURBAN HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING” 
(Oak Park, Ill.) : Part of the NcF program includes 
Tuesday evening prayer meetings on each floor of 
the dorm. The group purchased gifts for a mis, 
sionary in Costa Rica. a 

HARRIS TEACHERS COLLEGE (St. Louis): A new) 
group has begun to meet here. There have beew 


(Continued on page 25, column 1) 4 
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TREND of thought 


Journal of Engineering Education I have always felt that marble halls 
are not a necessary environment for serious intellectual work...In some curi- 
ous fashion we, in this country, have convinced ourselves that higher learn- 
“ing has had a fashionable cachet abroad, and retains it to this day, Many 
of us think of academic life in terms of leisurely pursuit of culture in ivy- 
clad towers--as unreal a picture of most European universities as could be 
imagined, Far from being islands of aristocratic privilege, these universi- 
‘ties have always been intellectual workshops of austere aspect. In the long 
and honorable history of learning which sets western civilization apart from 
all others and to which the western world owes its dynamic quality, the scholar 
and the student have more often been poor than rich, The medieval and Renais- 
Sance universities which shaped the crude intellect of Europe through associa- 
tion with the polished mind of Greece and Rome offered no more nor less than 
a@ chance to seek truth--to achieve liberation of the mind from ignorance and 
superstition. / These universities were built of men--professors and students-- 
father than of brick and mortar, Lacking fixed assets, they went wherever 
academic freedom could be found, In truth, that was all they needed, Unen- 
cumbered by material possessions, Europe's students were free to wander from 
university to university, searching for the best professor in their field of 
Study. Traditionally, scholars have been as rich in spiritual freedom as they 
‘have been poor in tangible wealth.../ I do not advocate for our professors 
and students a return to austerity, but I wonder whether, in our schools and 
universities, we have not lost sight of the supreme importance of men as com 
pared to the relative unimportance of buildings, --Vice Admiral H. G. Rickover 
in "The Truth Shall Make You Free," 


Saturday Review The search for truth is, and always has been, a subversive 
activity. And scholars have learned that they cannot engage in it without an 
Occasional fight. You may therefore find them rather belligerent toward any 
threat to the free pursuit of curiosity, . They are wary of committing them 
Selves to institutions or beliefs that might impose limitations on them, or 
deliver ready-made answers to their questions. You will find them suspicious 
of loyalty oaths, religious creeds, or affiliations with political parties. 
‘th particular they will try to preserve their university as a sanctuary with- 
in whose walls any question can be asked, This wariness of commitment can 
Sometimes degenerate into a scholarly vice, a vice that paralyzes curiosity 
instead of preserving it. A scholar at his worst sometimes seems to be simply 
“@man who cannot make up his mind, Every classroom from here to Melbourne 
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has echoed with the feeble phrases of academic indecision: "There are two 
schools of thought on this question, and the truth probably lies halfway be.” 
tween them." When you hear this sentence repeated, or when you are tempted ~ 
to repeat it yourself, remember that the truth may lie between two extremes, © 
but it assuredly does not lie halfway between right and wrong. Don't short 
circuit your curiosity by assuming you have found the answer when you have 

only made a tidy list of possible answers, Dedication to curiosity should 

not end in indecision, It should, in fact, mean willingness to follow the ~ 
mind into difficult decisions, --Edmund S. Morgan in "What Every Yale Fresh. | 
man Should Know." : 


The Ecumenical Review The Roman Catholic Church is now said to be in 
favor of liberty...But it may be asked, To what extent is this new concilia 
tory attitude really sincere? To what extent does this policy conceal a tre § 
mendous hypocrisy, a purely strategic withdrawal, an opportunistic camou- 
flage of the real Catholic thesis? The reasons for these questions is that 
the Catholic Church does not speak the same language everywhere. Its atti- 
tude is not the same in France or in Poland as it is in Spain or in Italy 
(or in the United States, --Ed.). In one country it claims freedom of re- 
ligion and human rights in general; in another it loudly proclaims its tra- § 
ditional thesis and emphasizes the classic concept of the "Christian Society,! 
In view of these facts some conclude: The Catholic Church does not like li- © 
berty of religion; it tolerates it against its own will. It crouches in 
wait for an opportunity to resume its traditional habits, its customary ine § 
tolerance.../ We must recognize that there is some truth in these objec — 
tions, They are very disturbing to us Catholics, --Carlos Santamaria, Spanish 
Catholic, writing in L'Eglise et la Liberte, Paris, quoted by A. F. Carrillo” 
de Albornoz, "Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty," 4 
Daily Graphic (Accra, Ghana) The Joint Provincial Council of Chiefs ‘ 
several months ago) called for "due seriousness" in the teaching of religion 
instruction in schools if the high Christian population in Ghana prisons is i 
be reduced./ The appeal was made to a delegation of the Christian Council of. 
Ghana...According to statistics, there are about six Christians to one pagan § 
or Moslem in the prisons./ Nene Annorkwei II, President of the Council told § 
the delegation that the J.P.C. was under the impression that Christianity as § 
a religion was fading away fast and the people were giving in to misdeeds as § 
evidenced by the tremendous increase in the Christian population in prison, § 


The Management Review If a man has a talent and cannot use it, he has | 
failed, If he has a talent and uses only half of it, he has partly failed, & 
If he has a talent and learns somehow to use the whole of it, he has gloriousl 
succeeded, and won a satisfaction and a triumph few men ever know, --Thomas ~ 
Wolfe. 4 


--by the Editor 4 
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World IN TRANSIT 


Of Shortages and Frustrations Shortages, specifically of 
men and of means, seem to plague the majority of mission boards year in and 


year out. Some boards have frankly stated that they do not have any person- 


| nel needs to publicize, as they have many more missionary candidates than 


funds to send them to the field. Other boards could conceivably raise the 
funds if only they had the candidates, Mr, Edwin Jacques is one of the for- 
eign secretaries of the Conservative Baptist society, a board that is cur- 
rently experiencing the latter frustration, He writes: "This week one of 


_ our missionary families flew home from the Philippines for emergency medical 


care. (The young wife has since died of an incurable anemia.) Last week it 
was a veteran missionary from Formosa, These were not the first, nor will 
they be the last. Such emergencies, together with accidents, breakdowns and 


= diseases--especially of the heart--have nearly depleted some fields, At the 


1 same time, necessary furloughs constantly handicap the work, / Meanwhile, 
_ sufficient new recruits have not gone out. Two fields have had no new ap- 


pointees for nearly five years. Four fields have no new missionaries under 


@ appointment at the present time. Seven other fields have only one unit wait- 
® ing to go.../ The India hospital, closed two years because we had no doctor 
on the field, is now threatened with closure because of the lack of nurses, 


WE One Hindi-speaking missionary nurse is helping out in the Marathi-speaking 
® hospital, and a newly-arrived doctor has withdrawn from language school to 
# fill in as a nurse to keep the hospital open. We can offer no excuse for 


oy Da 





| this situation, for despite the difficult visa situation, we are told that 

| no nurse has yet been refused a visa for India."/ The IVCF Missionary Depart- 
® ment (1519 North Astor, Chicago 10, 11.) is glad to make available, for the 
® asking, lists of current openings as indicated by seventy-nine mission boards. 
@ the openings are organized into seven categories: business & administration, 
@ education, evangelism & church development, literature, medicine, radio, and 

® technical skills (e.g., agriculture, aviation, etc.). If interested, be sure 
@ to state the category desired. 


Boomerang In order to discredit the name of James Hudson 
Taylor, the great man of faith who founded China Inland Mission, the Communist 
authorities in China desired to have his biography rewritten. Their plans 
backfired when the one who was doing the research for this project recently 


@ became a Christian, --Reported in the China Inland Mission prayer calendar. 
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"Will the Church Never Give a Lead?" This is the title of § 
an article by an anonymous lay contributor to World Christian Digest. A few | 
excerpts: "The other evening I happened to pass St. James' Church, Piccad 
in the heart of london's West End, In contrast to the brilliant lights of 
shops, hotels and offices around, it was shrouded in darkness, Only a feeble® 
faint light could be seen, I strolled inside--not a soul there. What a ps 
ble, I thought. The Church, the one body in the whole world that has the ~— 
Light of Life, in darkness, while outside the lights blaze and the Church ap # 
parently is asleep./ During the war St. James' was badly bombed--it has now 
been beautifully restored--that is the tragedy. It should have never been ; 
rebuilt. With such a site, set in the midst of London's paganism and night § 
life, what is the good of a Church on conventional lines? It should have beam 
built as a great center for Christian enterprise of an evangelistic nature : 
for Christian fellowship open to all of whatever denomination, or none...With, 
a little imagination, a great deal of money (probably no more than has been @ 
spent on its restoration) and a lot of 'guts' it could have become a center of@ 
Light and Life from which the pagan west-end area might have been evangelized, 


Motives in Giving In Christian work there are many people § 
who will not give to a work; they want to give to people, Thus some Christ n F 
works for orphans or lepers are overfinanced in comparison with other needs | 
which may be much greater but not so glamorous, Missionaries with glamor who 
can tell a story from a platform or write with great interest frequently are # 
much better supported than some person of infinitely greater worth, who is de® 
ing a much greater job, but who is tongue-tied in front of an American audien 
and who refuses to write of lions and snakes and savages when he is not con 
cerned with anything but the souls of men, --Donald Grey Barnhouse in Eternityy: 


Hindu and Christian Cemeteries A few days ago we were chal , 
ing some visitors a dilapidated cemetery in Satyamangalam (India), where one | 
of the early missionaries was buried in 190) and where British officials of — 
former days, or members of their families, are buried, While doing so, a  @ 
basket weaver, who has a hut built against the wall of the cemetery, approache 
us, Saying, "The local authorities are asking me to remove my hut to some otf 
place, May I build just inside the cemetery, and I will keep the place cle 
and plant some trees?" I explained that I had no jurisdiction over the ceme- | 
tery but had no objection if the authorities agreed, / "But aren't you afra if 
to live in a cemetery?" I asked, knowing the thousands of fears which haunt © 
those without Christ./ "Qh yes, I would be very fearful of living in a Hindi 
burning ghat (cemetery), but I would not fear to live where you folk are bury) 
ied," he replied, Thus, unconsciously, he expressed what many believe about 
the. power of the Christian gospel, --W. J. Spiers in Darkness and Light 
(Ceylon & India General Mission). 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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AY, APRIL 3 
MATTHEW 10:5-15 (1) It would appear that part of Christ’s instructions for 
the disciples were temporary. List these. Cp. v. 5 with 28:19, 20. (2) What 


general principles given here are applicable to your present situation? to 
your thinking about future possibilities? (3) What was the disciples’ mes- 


sage? Do you have a message for today? Reread Matthew 28:19, 20. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 

MATTHEW 10:16-23 (1) List the commands Christ gives His disciples. With 
what do they deal? With what are they mainly 
(3) What words of comfort 


are included? Relate these commands and warnings ‘to your situation. Are 


(2) List the warnings. 


concerned? How are the disciples to react? 


you finding the Lord’s promises true in your experience? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 

MATTHEW 10:24-33 (1) Why does Christ say the disciples can expect trou- 
ble? Remember His warning here as the rest of Matthew’s account unfolds. 
(2) Do you remember your status (v. 24) within the Christian family? In 
what ways is this knowledge revealed in your daily life? (3) What is the 
Christian’s basic advantage in the God-ungodly warfare? What result should 
(4) What major 
strategy is being taught in this chapter? Note vv. 27-33. Take seriously 
vv. 32, 33. 


this have in your emotional-physical life (vv. 26-28) ? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 

MATTHEW 10:34-11:1 (1) What is said here that is at variance with much 
popular teaching in “Christian” circles today? Why so? Think of several 
ways in which vy. 34 has been fulfilled. (2) At the same time, Christ is 
Prince of Peace (Isaiah 9:6). (3) What bearing do wv. 40-42 have on your 
contact with other Christians? those who are “too righteous”? those who 


are insipid (or perhaps thirsty) ? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 

MATTHEW 11:2-6 (1) John’s question for Jesus was a basic ene: “Are you 
the Messiah?” Have you asked that question? How have you responded 
to the answer? (2) When had John had this question answered before? 
Look up John 1:29-34; Matthew 3:16, 17. What was the answer then? 
What in his circumstances brought him to repeat a question which had 
already been answered affirmatively? Often in our experience, questions 


— rata oe Tr 
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tinual restraint tha must hove Coan mecesen: ' ry = He moved d about ¢ in this 
world. Why did he restrain Himself? Look up Matthew 26:53, 54. (2) 
What things in this pasage show Christ’s love for man? How does His love 


reveal itself? (3) Remember that the crowds’ presence was actually an 
intrusion at a time when Christ wanted to be “in a lonely place apart.” 
How do you react in times like this? Are you prone to make opportunity 


for people to leave? or to stay (and be ministered unto) ? 
y 


MONDAY, APRIL 25 

MATTHEW 14:22-36 (1) Consider the strain of Christ’s ministry from a 
purely physical standpoint. Did He use this as an excuse for not going 
“by himself to pray”? How do you react after a full day? Do you ever 
(2) List the things 


you can learn from the disciples during the storm. God is as much with 


feel you’ve “put in your time” for Christian service? 
y p y 


us in all our circumstances (although physically separated) as He was with 
the disciples See John 14:16, 17. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26 

MATTHEW 15:1-20 (1) What was Christ’s charge against the Pharisees? 
What was the underlying cause of the Pharisees’ sin (v. 8b)? What im- 
plicit relationship between knowledge, response and God’s judgment do you 
see in Christ’s dealings with the Pharisees? (Think about their background, 
their actions and Christ’s reaction.) (2) What is a prime concern of Jesus 
Christ for men (vv. 8, 9)? Are you more concerned about things and peo- 
ple around you than you are with your inner attitude? What does Christ 
say about this? (3) What has been your attitude (heart-attitude) toward 
the last decision of the “exec”? the fellow or girl who sits next to you in 
class? the oddball Christian who showed up at last week’s Bible study? 
Add to your list of prophecies. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 

MATTHEW 15:21-28 (1) Contrast the words of Jesus Christ to this Gentile 
woman with those to the Pharisees in the earlier part of this chapter. Was 
He equally harsh with her? Consider their reactions. What was the basic 
difference? (2) On what grounds did Christ refuse this woman’s request? 
Can you think of any other reasons why He didn’t immediately promise 
healing? Cp. vv. 22-24 with vv. 25, 26. Doesn’t it seem that Christ intended 
to answer her request all along? Why then did He keep her dangling? 
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How is this relevant to your witnessing and reactions to it? (This is not 
to be an excuse, however.) (2) What specifically was the Pharisees’ reac- 
tion? What was the logical rebuttal offered by Christ? Have you ever con- 
sidered your response to Christ as a choice between making Him God’s Son 
or an agent of Satan? (3) What is one measure of a man’s goodness? 
Think over some of your recent actions, conversations. What serious warn- 


ings (vv. 32, 36, 37) are here? Do you take the Bible seriously? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13 

MATTHEW 12:38-50 (1) Considering what has preceded this, note the irony 
of this request. What judgment upon the Pharisees and scribes is implicit 
in Christ’s response? (2) What two prophecies about Christ are included 
in vv. 39, 40? Note Christ’s use of the Old Testament to illustrate these 
facts about Himself. Are you familiar enough with Scripture to use it in 
your conversation? How are Ninevah and the Queen of Sheba condemna- 


tions of the hearers of the gospel? (3) What is the danger of preaching 


moral order without Jesus Christ? (4) Are you a brother om sister of the 
Lord? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 

JoHN 17 Today through Easter Sunday we will go to another Gospel to 
consider some of the events surrounding Christ’s death and resurrection 
(prophesied in v. 40 of yesterday’s reading in Matthew). (1) As you read 
this prayer, remember that Christ knows that His death is only hours away 
(v. 1). What is this going to involve (Matthew 27:46)? Why is He going 
to die? Note Christ’s definition of eternal life. (2) For whom is Christ 
praying (vv. 9, 20)? What are five things He asks of the Father (vv. 11, 
13, 15, 17, 24, 26)? Thank God now for each of these. (3) What one 
thing seems to concern Christ particularly (vv. 11, 21, 22, 23)? Are the 
things for which Christ died now present in your life? Thank Him for 


those which are. Claim those which are not. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 

JoHN 18 (1) Cp. wv. 4, 8, 11 with Matthew 26:38-46. Do you sometimes 
unconsciously assume that Christ was above the agony of the events re- 
corded here? Where does He get the strength to go through with God's 
purpose for him on earth? Such strength is available to us. Is it ours auto- 
matically as His followers (v. 17)? (2) Note the incongruity of Pilate’s 


statement (v. 38b) and actions (v. 39). (3) Why did God stand by and 
let His Son be killed? Read John 3:16 and number 137 in Hymns. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 16 

JoHN 19 (1) This chapter records the fulfillment of a number of Old 
Testament prophecies. Cp. v. 24 with Psalm 22:18; v. 28 with Psalm 
69:21; v. 36 with Psalm 34:20; v. 37 with Psalm 22:16, 17 and Zechariah 
12:10; wv. 38-42 with Isaiah 53:9. What does this teach about the relation- 
ship of the Old Testament to the New? about God and His promises? 
about Christ and His claims? (2) Cp. vv. 17, 18 with John 1:1-5. Make 
number 126 in Hymns your prayer of thankfulness today. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 17 

JOHN 20 (1) What does this chapter show about the disciples’ grasp of 
(2) What two 
things does Christ give His disciples after the resurrection (see vv. 21, 22) ? 


Christ’s teachings? The disciples are not alone in this. 


How do they relate to one another? (3) What does Christ desire of men 
(v. 27b)? To whom is He referring in v. 29? Where do you fit in? Read 
v. 31. Thank God for His revelation of Himself. 


MONDAY, APRIL 18 

MATTHEW 13:1-9 (1) Note the aptness of Christ’s parable to this situation. 
Do you take care to choose your words and illustrations for a particular 
situation? There is no pat 1, 2, 3 with individuals. (2) What four alter- 
natives were there? From whose perspective is this parable told? Are 
aspersions cast on the sower because of the unfruitful sowings? Think 
through ways that a gardener might be of help here. Do you take oppor- 
tunities to pull weeds? (3) What was the significance of Christ’s conclud- 


ing statement? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 

MATTHEW 13:10-17 (1) How did the disciples react to Christ’s using par- 
ables? Why did He use parables? Is this hard for you to accept? Keep 
it in the total context of this Gospel. (2) What is the thing that some 
have and some have not (v. 12)? What warning is included here? What 
promise? Where do you fit in? (3) Add to your list of prophecies. (4) 
Cp. wv. 16, 17 with John 20:29. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 
MATTHEW 13:18-23 (1) Compare Christ’s explanation here of the parable 
with the original telling in vv. 1-9. Who made up the audience each ses- 








How is this relevant to your witnessing 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from page 16) 
several Bible study meetings and students are seek- 


ing ways of telling their friends about Jesus Christ. 

ST. JOSEPH HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING (Pater- 
son, N. J.): A Bible study group has been started 
at this hospital and one girl has trusted in Christ. 

EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: Ten students attended 
a week-end conference in Chapel Hill. Only re- 
cently has there been any contact between Inter- 
Varsity and this campus. This is the first time stu- 
dents from this campus have attended a week-end 
conference. 

BROOKLYN HOSPITAL: “We are praying that we 
can have an NCF group. Our Bible study group is 
receiving God’s blessing.” 

U. OF VIRGINIA: The chapter planned as a unit 
its fall program of weekly meetings from October 
through December. It included two missionary 
speakers and other speakers on the topics, “Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Life,” “Who Is Jesus 
Christ, Anyway?”, “The Authority of Scripture,” 
“Discovering Christ in the Old Testament,” “Dis- 
covering Christ in the New Testament” and “The 
Attributes of God.” 

JACKSON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL (Miami): Monday 
night Bible studies have been in the Book of James 
and in Jonah. Five nurses attended the Florida 
ieF fall conference. 

KANSAS CITY NCF: A conference on “Meeting the 
Spiritual Needs of People” was held in a home cen- 
trally located for student and graduate nurses in 
Kansas City. “What are Spiritual Needs?”, “How 
Did Jesus Christ Meet Needs?”, “How Can I Help 
Another Person?” and “What Kind of a Person is 
Able to Meet Spiritual Needs?” were the subjects. 

CHICO STATE (Calif.) : Ten students became Chris- 
tians last fall. The chapter sponsors a weekly evan- 
gelistic meeting in the home of a Christian pro- 
fessor. 

OAKLAND NCF: Twenty-four student and graduate 
nurses met for five Saturdays to learn how to get 
more from personal and group Bible study. New 
studies in Mark were begin as a result. 

ST. PETERSBURG NCF: Student nurses at the junior 
college planned an evangelistic dormitory discussion, 
followed by a picnic. Graduate nurses meet monthly. 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON: The chapter held a series 
of weekly meetings on “Authority.” 

NEW YORK CITY INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: As an 
attempt to reach key foreign students, a conference 
was held on nationalism and Christianity. 
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LEWIS AND CLARK (Ore.) : Bi-weekly meetings are 
held Tuesday morning, with off-campus Bible studies 
on Friday nights. 

NEW YORK CITY NCF: Eighty attended the joint 
meeting of the Officers’ Christian Union and the 
Nurses Christian Fellowship at the Broadway Pres. 
byterian Church House following the Army- Air 
Force football game last fall. Alumnae of the 1vcF 
prepared the buffet supper and nursing students 
acted as hostesses. After a hymn sing a student 
representing each military academy and a nursing 
student gave reports on the activities of their Chris- 
tian fellowship groups and a personal testimony to 
their faith in Christ. East Coast ocu Staff Member 
James Wilson spoke on “Peace and Warfare.” 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE: The chapter has grown to 
a membership of over 100. The monthly schedule 
of chapter meetings includes a guest speaker, a 
a panel or student presentation, and a missions study 
Bible study (with the group dividing into sections), 
or devotional. 

ANTIOCH (Ohio): Spurred by a visit from Staff 
Member Martha Gray and united by the Indian- 
apolis crusade, six students have been meeting week- 
ly for Bible study. Three attended a week-end Bible 
study workshop. 

INDIANA STATE (Pa.): Weekly meetings have in- 
cluded speakers, panels and films. God is blessing 
through a Bible study in the women’s dormitory. 

PASADENA NCF: About 60, including many non- 
Christians, from Huntington Hospital, Pasadena 
City College and Cal Tech attended a program of 
singing, devotions and refreshments sponsored by 
the Huntington NcF. 

SAN JOSE STATE (Calif.): The chapter sends a 
newsletter, “Spartan Witness,” to interested faculty 
members, graduates and Christians in the com- 
munity. 

—James W. REAPSOME 


HIS PLACEMENT 


Teacuers for Chr. college in Middle East. English, psych., 
home ec., biol., commercial, physics-math positions open. 
Write His Placement, Box A-360. 

Curist1AN Director for teen age girls’ home being organ- 
ized in Michigan. Training in social work, exp. in youth 
work necessary. Write giving background to His Placement, 
Box A-160. 

Nurses for hosp. under Christian management, loc. near 
univ. in Philadelphia. Opp. for adv. in teaching, team lead- 
ership, cardiac thoracic oper. room. Write giving back- 
ground to His Placement, Box A-260. 





ORTHODOXY and (Conviction 


by J. Gresham Machen 


[J. Gresham Machen was, until his death a little more than 
twenty years ago, one of America’s outstanding theologians 
and apologists. His impact continues through such books as 
The Origin of Paul’s Religion, Christianity and Liberalism 
and The Virgin Birth of Christ. The first quotation below 
appeared in “The Presbyterian Guardian” and is reprinted 
by permission. Origin of the second quotation is unknown. 


—Ed.] 


Max YEARS ago, in that ancient time when jokes 
now hoary with age had the blush of early youth 
upon their cheeks—at some happy moment in that 
ancient time, some brilliant person said: ‘“Ortho- 
doxy means ‘my doxy’ and heterodoxy means ‘the 
other man’s doxy.’ ” 

The unknown author of that famous definition— 
unknown to me at least—may have thought that he 
was being very learned. Knowing that the Greek 
word heteros, which forms a part of the English 
word heterodoxy, means “other,” he built his fa- 
mous definition around that one word, and hetero- 
doxy became to him “the other man’s doxy.” 

Possibly however, he knew perfectly well that he 
was not being learned, and merely desired to have 
his little joke. As a matter of fact, the Greek word 
heteros in heterodoxy does not just mean “other” 
in the ordinary sense of that word, as when we 
speak of “one” man and “another” man, but it usu- 


ally means “other” with an added idea of “dif. 
ferent.” 

So if we are going to indulge in a bit of etymol- 
ogy, if we are going to analyze the words and have 
recourse to their origin in the Greek language, we 
shall arrive at a very different result from the one 
arrived at by the author of that facetious definition. 
The word orthos in orthodoxy means “straight,” 
and the word heteros in heterodoxy means “other” 
with an implication of “different.” Accordingly, the 
real state of the case is that orthodoxy means 
“straight doxy” and heterodoxy means “something 
different from straight doxy.” Or in other words, 
it means “crooked doxy.” 

Now I am not inclined to recommend etymology 
indiscriminately to preachers in their treatment of 
their texts. It has its uses, but it also has its abuses. 
Very often it leads those who indulge in it very far 
astray. The meanings of words change in the course 
of centuries, and so the actual use of a word often 
differs widely from what one would suppose from 
an examination of the original uses of its component 
parts. Etymology has spoiled many good sermons. 

In this case, however, etymology does not lead 
us astray at all. Orthodoxy does mean “straight 
doxy,” and it is a good old word which I think we 
might well revive. 

What term shall we who stand for the Bible use 
to designate our position? For my part, I cannot 
say that I like the term Fundamentalism, but I am 
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not inclined to quibble about these important mat- 
ters. If an inquirer asks me whether I am a Fun- 
damentalist or a Modernist, I do not say, “Neither.” 
Instead, I say: “Well, you are using terminology 
that I don’t like, but if I may for the moment use 
your terminology in order that you may understand 
plainly what I mean, I would say, when you ask me 
whether I am a Fundamentalist or a Modernist, 
that I am a Fundamentalist from the word go!” 

However, it is a different matter when we are 
choosing the terminology that we shall use about 
ourselves. When we are doing that, I think we 
ought to be just as careful as we possibly can be. 

The term Fundamentalism seems to represent the 
Christian religion as though it had suddenly become 
an “ism” and needed to be called by some strange 
new name. I cannot see why that should be done. 

The term seems to me to be particularly inade- 
quate as applied to us conservative Presbyterians. 
We have a great heritage. We are standing in what 
we hold to be the great central current of the 
Church’s life, the great tradition that comes down 
through Augustine and Calvin to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. We hold this to be the high 
straight road of truth as opposed to vagaries on 
one side or the other. Why then should we be so 
prone to adopt some strange new term? 

Well then, if we do not altogether like the term 
Fundamentalism — close though our fellowship is 
with those who do like that term—what term shall 
we choose? 

The word Conservative seems to be rather cold. 
It is apt to create the impression that we are hold- 
ing desperately to something that is old just because 
it is old, and that we are not eager for new mani- 
festations of God’s Spirit. 

Evangelical, on the other hand, although it is a 
fine term, does not quite seem to designate clearly 
enough the position of those who hold specifically 
to the system of doctrine taught in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, as distinguished from other 
systems which are near enough to the truth so that 
they may be called evangelical, but which yet fall 
short of being the system that is contained in God’s 
Word. 

Therefore, in view of the objections that face the 
use of other terminology, I think we might do far 
worse than revive the word orthodoxy as a desig- 
nation of our position. 

Orthodoxy means, as we have seen, “straight 
doxy.” Well, how do we tell whether a thing is 
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straight or not? The answer is plain. By compar- 
ing it with a ruler or plumb-line. Our ruler or 
plumb-line is the Bible. A thing is orthodox if it is 
in accordance with the Bible. I think we might well 
revive the word. 

But whether we revive the word or not, we cer- 
tainly ought to hold to the thing that is designated 
by the word. 

* * * 

Our position is desperate. We stand at the pos- 
sible end of what we have known as Christianity. 
If we are not discouraged, it is only because we do 
not see. 

Yet discouragement must not characterize those 
who are living in touch with our Lord. If we are 
really convinced of the truth of our message, we 
can proclaim it before a world full of enemies. The 
impossibility of our task, the very scarcity of our 
allies becomes an inspiration. We rejoice that God 
has not placed us in an easy age, but in a time of 
doubt and perplexity, chaos and battle. And in the 
midst of this we are not afraid to call forth other 
soldiers in the conflict. 

Instead of making our groups merely centers of 
religious emotion or havens of refuge, we shall make 
them battlegrounds for the faith. Here in fellow- 
ship with other Christians we may learn to fight our 
own battles, come to appreciate the strength of the 
adversary and in the school of intellectual struggle 
learn to substitute for the unthinking faith of child- 
hood the profound convictions of full-grown men 
and women of God. 

This mid-twentieth century is agreed in theory 
on the value of security, unity and social better- 
ment. But about such things as sin and death, for- 
giveness and salvation, life and God—about these 
things there is debate and doubt. You can avoid 
the debate if you choose. You need only to drift. 
You may be active in your Christian group, faithful 
in church attendance, casual in your reading, study 
about as you studied in school—and these questions 
will probably never trouble you. They may easily 
be avoided. 

The world and the Church however are waiting 
for men and women of another type—to fight her 
battles and to solve her problems. 

You are called upon to out-think, to out-live, to 
out-die the enemies of the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
order that God might be vindicated in His conde- 
scending grace when He called you to be His child. 

END 
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why not spend 


a work vacation 


with missionaries? 


ai OUR VACATION with missionaries? At first 
the idea seemed fantastic. But during the next few 
weeks as my wife and | talked and prayed about it, 
the idea persisted. 

Why not? We were interested in foreign missions 
and had sometimes wondered if God wanted us to 
go to the foreign mission field. Yet we had no firm 
conviction about it. Why not visit a mission station 
in some foreign country? Perhaps God would use 
the experience to settle the issue. Certainly it would 
help us understand missions better. 

Esther and I decided to investigate possibilities. 
Some of our friends thought we were crazy. Others 
were encouraging and offered suggestions. We wrote 
to several mission boards and to two missionaries 





james w. piske 


asking if we could be of practical help in their work 
during the month of April. 

Then came a discouraging period of waiting. The 
first two answers were negative. They appreciated 
our interest but didn’t believe they could use us 
profitably for so short a time. A missionary in Cuba 
suggested contacting a mission board with extensive 
work in Mexico. We wrote to them and chafed at 
the delay. 

As time passed Esther and I began to think that 
perhaps it was desire for adventure and not our 
Lord’s leading which was urging us on. We still 
wanted to go, but felt we had done enough. We 
would wait for God’s answer. 

Then one day late in February a letter arrived 
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from Mexico. They would be delighted to have us 
come in April. 

We had already decided to leave our two- and 

three-year-olds with their grandparents. Danny, then 
six months old, should go with us, we decided. 
After all, missionaries have children too. Our fam- 
ily doctor felt otherwise. A Christian nurse took his 
side and soon we were convinced. A Christian 
‘friend offered to take care of Danny. We had our 
| shots, got copies of our birth certificates and gath- 
' ered tourist and travel information. 
Then, two days before we were to leave, Esther 
became ill and was hospitalized. We almost de- 
spaired. However she was home after several days 
(still weak and dizzy), and the following week the 
doctor said she could go but warned that her dizzi- 
ness might return. The next day we left by bus for 
the mission’s field headquarters in Mexico City. 

When we crossed the border, weary from nearly 
two days and nights of travel, we found that the 
next bus wouldn’t leave for nine hours. This was 
our introduction to the leisurely pace south of the 
border. When we resumed our trip that evening it 
was with rested bodies. But more important was 
the way God had refreshed us spiritually and pre- 
pared us for what was ahead the next four weeks. 

From Mexico City we were to go to a remote vil- 
lage far to the south where a missionary couple was 
located. However, Esther became ill with turista, 
so it was decided thai I should go to a more acces- 
sible village to help tear down an old adobe house. 
In Mexico City Esther recovered rapidly and was 
able to take an active part at mission headquarters. 

In Tetelcingo, an Aztec village, I stayed with 
Forrest and Jean. They have a five year old son 
who is with them, and two other children of school 
age who are in the United States with an “aunt 
and uncle” (not actually relatives). 

About 2,500 people live in Tetelcingo, mostly 
Aztec Indians. Approximately 25 Christians are 
among them. Though 70 miles from Mexico City 
on a paved road, the village had no electricity and 
only one motor vehicle, a truck, except for the mis- 
sionaries’ cars. 

One day we went to Cuautla, a nearby market 
town, to shop. Another day I spoke through an in- 
terpreter to a small group at the home of a mission- 
ary. What a job to retain the trend of thought! 

The adobe building Forrest and I were tearing 
down was to be replaced by one which would form 
part of a translation center. Most adobe bricks 
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weigh 20-25 pounds (they seemed heavier than 
that), and it was hard, hot work. We took it some- 
what easy though, with a siesta after the noon meal 
during the heat of the day. 

One day there was a lot of company and not much 
work was done (we found that a missionary’s life 
is filled with interruptions). This presents a prob- 
lem in getting things done, yet this contact with 
people is a missionary’s witness. 

After helping four days in Tetelcingo I returned 
to Mexico City and rejoined my wife. 

We spent Saturday evening and Sunday (Esther 
taught a class of English-speaking children at Sun- 
day school) in Mexico City and then on Monday 
morning, traveling with a missionary in his jeep, 
we began the journey to Yatzachi el Bajo, our 
original destination. 

The jeep had two bucket seats with metal bench 
seats along the sides in back. I am almost 6'4” tall 
and when it was my turn in back I had to slump 
or crouch on the benches under the low jeep top. 
The first day’s travel was mostly over paved roads 
but we collected a lot of dust. 

That evening Esther and I stayed at a hotel in 
Oaxaca while the missionary went on to a nearby 
mission station. We had running water for only ten 
minutes the next morning. 

The second day the graded gravel roads gave way 
to rough, rocky dirt roads. When we reached the 
village, it was a relief to walk again. 

In Yatzachi el Bajo a number of children heard 
the jeep approaching and gathered to greet us. 
Some of them followed us to the missionaries’ home. 

Here Otis and Mary and two other missionaries 
came from the house where they had been doing 
translation work with an Indian informant. We 
also met Dolores who helped with their cooking, 
did their washing in the river, and shopped for 
them at a nearby village on market day. 

Otis and Mary had four rooms (kitchen, bed- 
room, storeroom, workroom) in a house which they 
shared with another family. The storeroom held 
food, medicine, kerosene, gasoline, tools and other 
items which couldn’t be obtained locally. The work- 
room with table, chairs, books and typewriter is 
where they spend hours each day translating the 
Bible into Zapoteco, the native language. 

As the missionaries did not have room, they ar- 
ranged for us to live in part of a building which 
served as their church and also as home for one of 
the Christians and his family. It had been built 
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years before by missionaries who had abandoned 
their work. Next to our room was a smaller store- 
room to which we could go to read, pray or just 
look out the window at the village. This building 
was one of the few in town which had brick rather 
than dirt floors. 

After our warm reception we had little to do. 
The missionaries were busy with an intensive trans- 
lation program in which we could be of no help. 
We read, wrote letters, observed, and were able to 
help in some ways with the details of primitive liv- 
ing. Also we worked on scale drawings and plans 
for various parts of the new adobe home that was 
being built for the missionaries. 

We began to realize what a slow, tedious task 
translation is and how necessary it is to rely on the 
Lord for every comma, letter and word. 

Here again, it seemed, the missionaries were con- 
stantly, persistently interrupted. Though a trained 
male nurse was in the village, many of the people 
preferred to come to the missionaries for medical 
help. Some even came from nearby villages. Often 
there was opportunity to read the Bible or talk about 
spiritual things with those who came. 

Our contacts with the Indians consisted mostly 
of nodding and smiling since we knew neither Span- 
ish nor Zapoteco. However we felt a oneness with 
the handful of Zapoteco Christians. It was a joy to 
see their faces when they spoke of our Lord. 

On Sunday we attended very simple church serv- 
ices. After singing and prayer, Patricio, who lived 
in the church building as we did, preached for about 
half an hour. The audience of 40 or 50 was mostly 
children (there were four or five adults in addition 
to the missionaries, Esther and me). Singing 
seemed to be an attraction for the children. This 
was mostly in Spanish since hymns haven’t yet been 
translated into Zapoteco. The adults and older chil- 
dren were friendly despite the fact that we couldn’t 
talk with one another. We felt a bond of love. 

After nine days in Yatzachi el Bajo we began our 
return trip to Mexico City. We had planned to stay 
a few days longer but it seemed best to leave when 
the freight trucks (which bring in supplies and take 
out local products) returned to Oaxaca. Otherwise 
we would have had to ride horses or mules, or walk, 
and in that case the missionaries would have felt it 
necessary for someone to go with us. (Once or 
twice later as the truck snaked along the rim of a 
canyon we almost wished we had walked.) 

Accompanying us to the town where we would 
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meet the truck were Dolores, with a large basket 
to do the shopping, Patricio, with our forty pound 
suitcase on his back, and Otis. Zoogocho was about 
two miles away by mountain trail. We arrived short. 
ly before the time the truck driver had told us we 
would leave. It was market day and the village was 
crowded. Everywhere people sat on the ground with 
their wares spread out before them: dried fish, fresh 
fruits, fresh meat, handmade pottery and other 
items. 

The truck started out with a relatively light load, 
including three sheep and a goat. A side trip to 
deliver some machinery ended when we arrived at 
a spot where the road was buried, partially tom 
away by a landslide. Somehow the men managed 
to turn the truck around without losing it down the 
mountainside and unloaded the machinery into a 
shelter partially filled with sacks of coffee beans, 

At 11 o’clock that night, after recurrent engine 
trouble, we stopped in a fairly large village and 
waited for another truck to come along. We trans. 
ferred to this truck for the remainder of the trip. 
Arriving in Oaxaca at 3 a.m. we went directly to 
the bus station and took the first bus to Mexico 
City. This left at 6 a.m. Shortly after we started, 
the bus broke down and we waited over six hours 
while the driver and helpers fixed it. When we 
arrived in Mexico City at 11 o’clock that night we | 
knew that in the future we would be more sympa. | 
thetic with those who spoke of travel difficulties in 
other parts of the world. 

In Mexico City we were able to help with some 
proofreading and typing, discuss the work with vari- 
ous missionaries, and go shopping and sightseeing. 

Was our experience worth while? 

At first I was somewhat disappointed in not being 
able to point to anything specific gained from our 
trip. Yet God has used it to help us understand His 
love and purpose more completely. We are no less 
convinced that He wants us at home as “friends to 
students,” yet the time spent in Mexico has in- 
creased our interest and concern for foreign mis- 
sions. 

Many people have asked us about the cost. Fly: 
ing part way home added almost $150 to what we 
spent, but our total expenses were still well under 
$500. Part of the time we were given room and 
board in return for our help. Travel was the major 
item, but travel is less expensive in Mexico than in 
the United States. 

What are the opportunities for others who might 
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like to do this type of thing? I have come to several 
conclusions. (1) Opportunities for “temporary mis- 
sionary helpers” exist in many areas, but they must 
be sought out. (2) Anyone considering such serv- 
ice must be willing to adjust. He shouldn’t go with 
preconceived ideas of what he will do. Those who 
will try to fit in anywhere are needed. (3) Strong 
spiritual conviction should be the motivation. Other- 
wise even a temporary period in a difficult environ- 
ment or under primitive conditions will lead to in- 
effectiveness. (4) A month should be the minimum 
time for anyone contemplating such a project. Two 
or three months are preferable. Travel is slow and 
many adjustments are often necessary before the 
visitor can be of practical help. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SUMMER SERVICE 


VINCENT CRAVEN 


= enjoys the feeling of having helped 
someone make the grade. It gives a sense of achieve- 
ment and satisfaction, a feeling that something 
worth while has been accomplished that encourages 
us to carry on. Helping someone spiritually means 


much more. A counselor’s words can result in 
changes and developments that will affect human 
lives for time and eternity. Potentially he may in- 
fluence thousands of people for good. 

The 1vcF Pioneer Camps in Canada, where some 
3,000 boys and girls (ages seven to seventeen) spend 
a portion of their summer vacation, present an op- 
portunity to lead young lives into a vital, lasting 
relationship with the Lord Jesus Christ. Already 
time has revealed the results of this type of Chris- 
tian service. Young men and women who have ex- 
perienced Christ in their lives, who have an earnest 
desire to serve Him as well as a love for the out-of- 
doors and young people, will find Pioneer Camps 
a unique opportunity. Financial returns are small, 
but spiritual gains to both counselors and campers 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
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The mission boards most likely to use summer 
help, according to Miss Lois Thiessen, 1vcr’s Assist- 
ant Missionary Secretary, are those not too far from 
the United States. Three that welcome this kind of 
help are Latin America Mission, 285 Orchard Ter- 
race, Bogota, New Jersey; Central American Mis- 
sion, 3611 Congress Avenue, Dallas 19, Texas; 
Marine Medical Mission, Thetis Island, British Co- 
lumbia. Two other possibilities are the West Indies 
Mission, R.F.D. 1, Homer City, Pa., and the Far 
East Broadcasting Co., Box 1, Whittier, Calif. 

Usually the part time worker is given a definite 
job to do— work that would steal time from the 
missionary’s primary task—yet work that has to be 
done. END 


——— 

Pioneer Camps are operated as recreational camps 
with a first-class program under the leadership of 
consecrated Christian men and women. The camp 
program includes a variety of activities: sailing, 
canoeing, water skiing, aquaplaning, canoe trips, 
archery, riflery, horseback riding, campfires, plus a 
well-developed program of hobbies and crafts that 
includes woodwork, leathercraft, metalwork, basket 
weaving, etc. These activities are, of course, the 
instruments used by the counselors to gain the con- 
fidence and friendship of the campers with a view 
to bringing them to faith and growth in Jesus Christ. 

Most Pioneer Camps operate all summer, but 
counselors can serve for short or long periods. For 
information write to Pioneer Camps of Canada, 
30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. END 
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Genfle, Sweet little Sreidie. 


‘During his first year 
at the university, Freddie 
testified, he had five different 
roommates. Now he has the 
sixth. ‘‘ The others were hope- 
less,’’ Freddie says, ‘‘but this 
one shows improvement.”’ 







It is dangerous to go around 
a car to open the door for 
a girl. Some have been hit. 
Let them find their own way out. 
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WELL ENOUGH TO 


TREAT HIM LOUSY. 


GENUINE DIAMONDS 
ON INSTALLMENTS 
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fie Especially suitable for men interested in 
casual engagements. Payments stop when 

Minnie B. Phetps. engagement is broken. We assume responsi- 


bility for repossession of diamond. Payments 
held in abeyance until next engagement, when 


Minnie bad the misfortune we > furnish same diamond. Sheshem ape 
of sitting next to non=passers 
in the dining ball for 
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SOUTHWEST CORNER GOLD AVENUE AND SHINER STREET 


Aged 19 Y’s, 3 M's. 
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ANCIENT ORDER OF BACHELORS 


Good Organization for Men of Sound Judgement 





Never date a girl. They might 


’ assume you were interested in 
I That atta won't put going steady. Go with the boys 


Sing anything over on me. to all affairs. No corsages 
I'll tell him off. 





Christian Courtesy 
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DONALD ENGLISH 


Gourresy is often considered an “additional vir- 
tue’ in a Christian, depending largely upon up- 
bringing or station in life. We see how incorrect 
this attitude is when we examine the foundations 
upon which Christian courtesy is built. 

The actual situation in which God has placed man 
involves life in society, not in isolated units. Life 
is so ordered that none of us lives unto himself. 
What one man does, says, or even thinks today may 
affect many others within a short period of time. 
Both the misdeeds and the good works of individuals 
and groups can have far-reaching consequences for 
their society. 

Cain’s question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
(Genesis 4:9) needed no explicit answer, for the 
teaching of Scripture and of history makes the 
afirmative plain. “The old truth of Genesis rings 
true in experience, ‘It is not good that the man 
should be alone’ (Genesis 2:18). Man has been de- 
signed by God to live his life in contact with his 
fellow men. We are intended to be social beings, 
not isolated individuals.”! In such a situation 
Christian courtesy is vital. 


GOD'S COMMANDMENTS 

The commandments which God has given to man 
are first seen in the Old Testament. God not only 
placed man in society but also provided the prin- 
ciples by which man’s social life was to be gov- 
erned. In the early chapters of Genesis Adam and 
Eve received certain commandments from their 
Maker: procreation, replenishing the earth, subdu- 
ing the earth, dominion over the creatures, labor, 
the sabbath and marriage.? Later God’s desires for 
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man’s behavior were made more explicit in the Ten 
Commandments (Exodus 20:1-17) 3 

Finally, our Lord Himself summed up man’s re- 
sponsibility before God: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind . . . thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” (Matthew 22:37, 39). We see there- 
fore that God has made clear what our attitude 
should be to one another in the society to which we 
belong. Ideally, our attitude toward others should 
be outgoing love, springing from and modeled upon 
our love of God, which in turn is based upon His 
love for us (I John 4:19). Christian courtesy is 
one form in which this love for others finds ex- 
pression. 


CHRIST'S EXAMPLE 

The example which Christ has left for man is of 
utmost importance. In His life we see the pattern 
of God’s will for man being worked out. The ques- 
tion “Would Christ do it?” has been the safe test 
for many Christians as they have sought to apply 
Christian principles in difficult surroundings. 

Our Lord’s teaching to the disciples emphasized 
the duty of serving others. He declared Himself to 
be among them as “he that serveth” (Luke 22:27), 
and this statement was borne out as He took a towel, 
washed their feet and taught them, “Ye also ought 
to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done to you” 
(John 13:14, 15). This Christ-taught, Christ-shown 
duty of serving our fellows in love is at the heart 
of true Christian courtesy. 

It is plain therefore that Christian courtesy in- 
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volves conscious acknowledgment that we are part 
of God’s creative plan, active obedience to the Cre- 
ator’s commandment to love, and a clear attempt to 
reflect “the mind of Christ” (Philippians 2:5). It 
is an attitude of mind leading to certain courses of 
action which are in conformity with the will of God 
and patterned upon the example of Jesus Christ. 

Before leaving the foundations of Christian cour- 
tesy, however, it is necessary to note four impor- 
tant factors arising from the truths under consid- 
eration. First, we do well to remember that for the 
most part Scripture contains basic principles of be- 
havior, rather than specific details. It is our duty 
in the midst of a changing world not to be per- 
plexed because Scripture does not give a detailed 
answer to every problem, but rather to seek the Holy 
Spirit’s aid as we apply fundamental Scriptural 
teaching to each new situation. This is nowhere 
more true than in connection with Christian cour- 
tesy. For while habits and customs vary from age 
to age and country to country, the basic Christian 
principles are changeless, and we who profess to be 
Christians must try to follow a course which is con- 
sistent with them. 

Second, we must note that the love for our neigh- 
bor which produces Christian courtesy is placed 
second in Scripture to our love for God. This love 
toward man springs from and is colored by our love- 
relationship with the Father. To remember this or- 
der of priority will keep our standards and motives 
high and prevent our courtesy from being debased 
into something sub-standard and un-Christian. Uriah 
Heep is not the example Christians follow. 

Third, we should note that this kind of love is 
not a type of love that comes naturally to man. 
Man’s love is too much determined and regulated 
by the worthiness of its object. But the love of 
which the Scripture speaks is the love which God 
demonstrated in sending His Son to die for sinful 
men. It is love that knows no bounds. It is not hin- 
dered by the unworthiness of its object. It is love 
for love’s sake. We cannot generate this love for 
ourselves. Only the Holy Spirit can produce it in 
the life of the believer. 

Last, we must note that we owe this love to all 
men, however sinful, for all men are part of the 
Father’s creative plan. All were made in His image 
and belong to the world for which Christ died. Each 
has a basic dignity and value, irrespective of his 
condition and behavior. 

Obviously we cannot here consider every aspect 
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of practical Christian courtesy. But we will examine 
several, hoping that readers will make a more ex. 
tensive personal application. 


PARENTS 


It is easy for children to forget the common cour. 
tesies due as part of the honor of parents which 
God demands (Exodus 20:12). This is particularly 
so where children are privileged to travel further, 
be better educated, or mix with higher society than 
their parents. How easily a critical attitude can 
creep in; causing irreparable harm. The common 
courtesies in speech are forgotten, short notes and 
small gifts of thanks are neglected, the regular letter 
home is omitted, and home is treated as a place to 
eat and sleep, but nothing more. Such behavior is 
un-Christian and often causes keener grief to par. 
ents than anything else—in addition to preventing 
some from ever embracing the faith that their chil- 
dren claim as their own. 


THOSE IN AUTHORITY 


We have seen that all men have a common dignity 
and worth as creatures of God and objects of His 
redemptive purpose. Yet isn’t there a dignity which 
attaches to a man’s position and place in society? 
The Christian is commanded to “be subject unto 
the higher powers” and to render “honor to whom 
honor is due” (Romans 13:1, 7). Therefore Chris. 
tians ought not to speak about those in authority 
in the derogatory terms and names that are so com- 
mon. This is usually a disguised attempt at self- 
assertion and degradation of others and is far re- 
moved from a Christian spirit. Nor is it honoring 
for great men of God to be referred to by nick- 
names and the personal terms so often bandied’ 
about, as though the users were lifelong friends. 
Those in authority over us, Christian or otherwise, 
are worthy of our respect, by reason of their God- 
given position in society. 


OTHER CHRISTIANS 


A strange fallacy seems to be common among 
many Christians about the freedom of Christian 
fellowship. The underlying thought is that if the 
other fellow or girl is a Christian, it doesn’t really 
matter how you treat them, what you say or how 
rude you are. Yet Christian courtesy, marked by 
respect, kindliness, humble-mindedness and thought- 
fulness, is a great witness to the unbeliever. We are 
not loving one another if common courtesies are not 
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being observed. among us, and if our behavior is a 
byword for rudeness and foolish talk. 

A word must be said here too about our attitude 
toward Christians with whom we do not agree doc- 
trinally. It is not discourteous to disagree, though 
our manner of disagreeing can be discourteous, and 
this is wrong. Paul tells his readers to “speak the 
truth in love” (Ephesians 4:15). No fear of the 
disfavor of another should prevent us from being 
faithful to the truth, but no doctrinal disagreement 
is a legitimate excuse for discourteous words or 


deeds. 


THE OPPOSITE SEX 


Christians sometimes seem to imagine that within 
the fellowship, all normal considerations of cour- 
tesy between the sexes no longer apply. There seems 
a marked inability on the part of many Christians 
to realize that much harm can be done by thought- 
less behavior and speech. Feelings can be aroused, 
impressions given, and great problems caused, sim- 
ply because a Christian failed to recognize that 
common courtesy is necessary, that men and women 
are different, and that there is need for mutual 
understanding and respect. It is the wrong kind of 
atmosphere, lacking courtesy and respect, which so 
often makes it difficult for Christians to be led to 
their God-given partner for life. 


SOCIAL COURTESIES 


Christians often omit various social courtesies, 
yet courtesy in this direction is merely the prac- 
tical outworking of concern for the well-being of 
others. Thank-you notes are neglected, although 
they seem obviously necessary if we are grateful for 
others’ kindness to us. Failure to make sure that 
women have a seat in a public vehicle seems also, 
to the writer, a failure on the part of Christian men. 


SOME DISTINCTIONS 


Many of the aspects of courtesy treated here may 
have raised problems or difficulties in the minds of 
some readers. Some final points are here included 
to provoke further thought on the subject. 

First, we must not confuse etiquette with Chris- 
tian courtesy. All the accepted customs of our par- 
ticular society may not have sprung from Christian 
principles. Therefore the Christian must guard 
against a wholesale acceptance of all modern social 
customs. We are not to be “conformed to this 
world” (Romans 12:2), and we are “to discern 
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both good and evil” (Hebrews 5:14). 

Second, we must guard our motives in this mat- 
ter. Courtesy can easily be the result of upbring- 
ing, or can even be a means to self-advancement. 
We must insure that our views are correct in this 
matter, that our courtesy expresses genuine love for 
our fellows. 

Third, we must distinguish broad principles from 
minute detail. Those who travel abroad will realize 
how varied the customs of different lands are. The 
Christian needs a firm grasp of Scriptural princi- 
ples, therefore, instead of being bound by a par- 
ticular social code. Those who are to be missionaries 
are in particular need here. 

Finally, we must be ready for courtesy to cost 
us something. Courtesy is an essential part of our 
witness to the world and an expression of God’s 
love in us for our fellows. Thus it may be costly. 
Embarrassment is a particular obstacle, but when it 
hinders us from doing what is right it is sin, and 
we need to pray for the Spirit’s power to overcome 
in this direction. Courtesy will also often cost us 
time, comfort and leisure, yet so distinctive a wit- 
ness needs to be preserved at all costs. It is an 
essential part of Christian behavior — not an op- 
tional addition. END 


FOOTNOTES 

1Carson, H. M., The Christian and the State (Tyndale 
Press, 1957), p. 5. 

2For further details about these “creation ordinances,” see 
John Murray, Principles of Conduct (Tyndale Press, 1957), 
pp. 27 ff. This is a challenging book on Christian ethics. 
3We must note, however, that the Ten Commandments 
represent a clearer enunciation of principles which had 
applied since creation, rather than an enunciation of new 
principles (Murray, op. cit., p. 7). 

Reprinted by permission from (British) InTER-VaRsITY. 


Saster Day 


May the glad dawn 
Of Easter morn 

Bring joy to thee. 
May the calm eve 
Of Easter leave 

A peace divine with thee. 
May Easter night 
On thy heart write 

O Christ, I live for Thee. 

Author unknown 





I. THE NORTHERN TIP of Buckinghamshire, Eng. 
land, midway between Bedford and Northampton, 
lies the small country town of Olney. Nowadays it 
is best known for the annual Pancake Race down 
the main street, but to Christians it has a particular 
interest. 

Approaching Olney on the road from London, 
one passes through a number of small, picturesque 
villages and over flat, green, willow-lined fields 
which are reminders that the Fen-country is near, 
Sharp against the sky stands the curious windowed 
spire of Olney Church, and beside it a hump-backed 
bridge over the young Ouse leads into the town. 

In the center of Olney one comes on a triangular 
market place, and facing it is a fair-sized, rather 
undistinguished -looking, red brick, Queen- Anne 
country house. Here the poet William Cowper spent 
most of his life. One can see many reminders of 
him, including the tiny door (reminiscent of Alice 
in Wonderland) which he constructed between the 
kitchen and living room so that his tame hares could 
pass through at any time. Here, in the shadow of 
the insanity which periodically overcame him, he 
wrote hymns and poems which have strengthened 
Christians ever since. 

William Cowper was born in 1731, and went to 
Westminster School, where he was head of his house 
and “excelled at cricket and football.” On leaving 
school he trained for law, and was called to the bar 
in 1754, but only after having had a nervous break- 
down in the process. Nevertheless he seems to have 
led a smooth enough life until some nine years later 
when he was offered the House of Lords’ Clerkship. 
Discovering that this would involve a public exam- 
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ination at the Bar of the House, he was so alarmed 
that he tried ‘to commit suicide. For the next eight- 
een months he was in a private asylum at St. Albans 
where, under the care of a sympathetic doctor, he 
came to Christ. He writes, unhappily, that “a con- 
vert made in Bedlam is more likely to be a stum- 
bling block to others than to advance their faith.” 

Later, Cowper went to live with a Mrs. Unwin, 
the mother of one of his friends, and it was with 
her that he moved to Olney to be near the Vicar, 
John Newton. Newton, a friend of Wesley and 
Whitefield, was a remarkable man himself whose 
early career was a strange preparation for ordina- 
tion. He was the son of a strict sea captain, and 
at the age of seventeen he ran away to sea. In the 
next few years he was press-ganged into the Navy, 
exchanged out of it again because he was impossible 
to control, and employed by a slave trader on the 
West African coast who treated him like one of his 
slaves. His only companion was a book of Euclid, 
whose diagrams he used to work at and draw in the 
sand, and his only memory was that of Mary Catley, 
a girl he had met before he went to sea and with 
whom he was in love. But although it was his love 
for Mary which eventually brought him back to 
England, nevertheless he led a cruel and careless 
life. The captain of the ship on which he returned 
home was disgusted by his language and behavior. 
Yet a storm which nearly sank the ship, combined 
with a study of Thomas a Kempis, began a process 
which ended the following year at a Communion 
table in Londonderry: “Lord,” he prayed, “I en- 
gage myself to be Thine, and only Thine, forever.” 

It may be remarked at this point that there is a 
strong case for the view that Coleridge in “The 
Ancient Mariner” was telling the story of Newton 
in allegorical form; he was certainly familiar with 
the story (which is referred to in Wordsworth’s 
“Prelude”) and there are many similarities of de- 
tail. In 1750 Newton and Mary were married, but 
he continued at sea as mate and then captain of a 
slave ship until a fit “of ye Apoplectic kind” forced 
him to take a job ashore, and he was nearly forty 
when the gradual working of God’s plan saw him 
ordained and installed at Olney. [Further details 
of Newton’s life will be found in the His article, 
“Amazing Grace for a Slave Trader,” December, 
1959.] 

It is difficult to think of two people more different 
than Cowper and Newton, and yet for many years 
they worked happily together in the parish church. 
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Cowper paid a guinea a year for the right-of-way 
across a field between his house and Newton’s, and 
each week one of them wrote a new hymn for the 
prayer meeting. Many of these Olney hymns are 
still favorites today — for example Newton’s “How 
sweet the name of Jesus sounds” and “Glorious 
things of thee are spoken,” and Cowper’s “O for a 
closer walk with God,” “There is a fountain filled 
with blood,” “Jesus, where’er thy people meet,” and 
“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

In this last hymn are lines which Cowper, dogged 
as he was by depression and doubts, was surely 
qualified to write: “Judge not the Lord by feeble 
sense, but trust Him for His grace . . . God is His 
own interpreter, and He will make it plain.” 

In the past, Newton and his “Calvinism” have 
been accused of having a bad effect on Cowper’s 
unstable mind, but it is now recognized that New- 
ton’s influence was more a stabilizing one. Never- 
theless this view, which can only rest on ignorance 
of both Newton and Calvinism, is still widely held, 
and it is worth pausing to refute it. Newton was in 
many respects not typical of his generation, but no- 
where does this stand out more clearly than in his 
tolerance toward those who held different doctrines. 
He once wrote, “If I thought a person feared sin, 
loved the Word of God, and was seeking after Jesus, 
I would not walk the length of my study to convert 
him to the Calvinist doctrines.” 

But these very doctrines were those of grace and 
salvation; thus Cowper writes to Newton, “You will 
tell me that this cold gloom will be succeeded by a 
cheerful spring, and endeavor to encourage me to 
hope for a spiritual change resembling it.” 

Newton, on his part, wrote, “For nearly twelve 
years we were seldom separated for twelve hours at 
a time when we were awake arid at home. The first 
six I passed in daily admiring and trying to imitate 
him, and during the second six I walked pensively 
with him in the valley of death.” Nor does this 
misconception as to Newton’s influence do much jus- 
tice to Cowper, who was certainly not feeble and 
ductile (it was he who called the press, “thou ever- 
bubbling spring of endless lies’’). 

In fact, evangelicalism is currently given credit 
for having been the moving force in leading Cow- 
per to write his poems. These poems were immense- 
ly popular in his day and are still widely loved, 
although neither they, nor the translation of Homer 
on which he spent so much time, are rated so highly 
today. Nevertheless, his position as one of Eng- 
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land’s greatest nature poets is assured, and his let- 
ters are considered by many (Southey, for exam- 
ple) to be “the most charming ever written in the 
English language.” His best-known poem is “The 
Task,” ostensibly about the sofa which may still be 
seen in the front room at Olney, but actually rang- 
ing, like Dante, over any and every subject which 
interested him. Balleine traces four main themes in 
this long poem: a call to the simple life of “friends, 
books, a garden, and perhaps a pen”; a keen inter- 
est in all that is happening in the world; the beauty 
and importance of the home (always a feature of 
evangelical Christianity) ; and the necessity of right 
relations with God to enjoy these or any other 
pleasures. To these may be added “to trace in Na- 
ture’s most minute design, the signature and stamp 
of power divine,” an aim which makes his descrip- 
tive passages even lovelier. 

These lessons were particularly appropriate at this 
period, whose other aspect, the urbane and fashion- 
able, is best known to us through the writings of 
Pope. To the present writer, they seem relevant also 
to our own day. Though Cowper’s emotions were 
so unruly, his approach in his writings is cultured, 
Christian and eminently sane. It is perhaps this 
paradox which has been responsible for the aston- 
ishing number of books which have been written 
about him. 

His poetry was “written on the edge of an abyss. 
It was the frail barrier behind which he strove to 
preserve all that was gentle, reasonable and sensi- 
tively humane in his nature against the demons of 
madness. It was, to use his own metaphor, the frail 
barque in which he floated precariously over the 
fathomless waters of despair.” Thus, referring to 
“The Diverting History of John Gilpin,” he reveals 
that “the most ludicrous lines I ever wrote have been 
written in the saddest mood, and but for that mood 
perhaps had never been written at all.” 

When Newton left Olney, Mrs. Unwin was afraid 
that the loss of such a friend would disturb Cow- 
per’s equilibrium again, and suggested that he write 
some more poems. This led to his later didactic 
poetry: “Table Talk,” “Hope,” “Charity” and “Con- 
versation,” with its beautiful passage on the walk 
to Emmaus. In 1795 they moved to East Dereham 
in Norfolk to live with a cousin. 

It is sad to record that Cowper does not seem to 
have obtained peace of mind before his death. His 
last poem, “The Castaway,” is unutterably forlorn 
and apparently hopeless, and by the time Mrs. Un- 
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win died he was so wretched he hardly noticed. He 
died not long afterward, in 1800. We could do 
well, when we feel miserable or upset, to remember 
the life and hymns of this man of whom Mrs, 
Browning wrote: 
O men, this man in brotherhood 
your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
and died while ye were smiling. 

And what of Newton? On leaving Olney he be. 
came Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, an odd-looking 
Hawksmoor church in the heart of London, oppo- 
site the Bank of England. Here he spent the rest 
of his life and did much of his most valuable work. 
He identified himself with those who were strug- 
gling to abolish the slave trade, which he now saw 
as “abominable as well as disagreeable,” and wrote 
a pamphlet which carried much weight by its calm 
reasoning and first-hand knowledge. He was also 
active in preaching, personal talks, running a dis. 
cussion group, and especially in writing (he said 
that it was the Lord’s will that he should do most 
by his letters). 

His own extraordinary experience of the world 
and its sin enabled him to give sympathy and under. 
standing to many who could not have confided in 
somebody with a more conventional background, 
and he is described as “The St. Francis de Sales of 
the evangelical movement, the great spiritual direc- 
tor of souls through the post.” These letters also 
are preserved, under the title Cardiophona (or 
Voice of the Heart). 

Newton’s later years contained two heavy trials. 
First was the death of his wife Mary in 1790. Their 
letters bear testimony to the growing, deepening 
love between them. After twenty-four years of mar- 
riage Newton writes of his love for her: “It was 
once an acorn but it now has spreading branches 
and a deep root like an old oak.” Theirs was an 
attractive example of the possibilities of Christian 
marriage, and one always has the feeling that with- 
out Mary, Newton would have been nobody. Never- 
theless, he had to face the prospect of life without 
her, and fortified by two Bible verses (Habakkuk 
3:17, 18), he did so. 

During this time he had to face a second trial, 
inflicted by the madness of their adopted daughter 
Betsy. Every day while she was in the hospital, 
whatever the weather, the lonely old man walked 
up the street to London Wall and waved at the win- 
dow of her ward until she waved back. 
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Newton’s life ended on a happier note. In 1804 
Wilberforce and his friends won their battle in Par- 
liament against the slave trade, and although New- 
ton had been too old to play an active part, he had 
played a most important part in the spiritual sup- 
port and encouragement he gave to Wilberforce, as 
bill after bill was defeated before victory was won. 
Thus Wilberforce writes, “Called upon old Newton. 
Something very pleasing and unaffected in him... 
He encouraged me . . . He comforted me.” Newton 
continued to preach until he was very old and died 
in 1807. 

* * * 

Perhaps, with many Christians, we are proud to 
quote the abolition of the slave trade and the social 
reforms of Lord Shaftesbury as examples of the 
practical application of the Christian faith. But 
surely it is strange if we have to go back a century 
and a half to find a famous instance of it. The wel- 
fare of the poor and sick, at least their material 
needs, has become very largely the concern of the 
State in Britain and North America, but the world 
remains full of unhappiness and injustice which con- 
demns us who allow them to continue, just as much 
as those who create them. 

These men of God, who were primarily preacher, 
pastor or evangelical poet, did not neglect also to 
seek to help their neighbor on a material, practical 
level. If, later, the two aspects of Christian life 
tended to fall apart so that people were either 
“gospel men” or social reformers, Newton and his 
friends were guilty of no such dichotomy. They took 
equally seriously every clause of Micah’s summary: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do just- 
ly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” (Micah 6:8). 

Here undoubtedly we have something to learn 
from them. We would probably be rash to run into 
a heavy program of social work if we did not have 
behind us the rich spiritual resources represented 
by Olney. Equally, Olney could become an esoteric 
and even semi-monastic life, if it did not work itself 
out in practice as it did in the life of Newton, both 
in public preaching and in practical work for the 
material good of men. END 
(The following hymns by John Newton and William Cowper 
are found in Inter-Varsity Hymns: “There is a fountain 
filled with blood,” “Come, my soul, thy suit prepare,” “Ap- 
proach, my soul, the mercy seat,” “How sweet the name of 
Jesus sounds, and “May the grace of Christ our Saviour.”] 
Reprinted by permission from (British) InTER-VARSITY. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 

est necessity for curbing our appetites, for rejecting 
the abuse of God’s good gifts, and for obeying the 
rule of Paul: “Make no provision for the flesh, to 
gratify its desires” (Romans 13:14). 

Where too great liberty is given to our desires, 
they break forth without measure or restraint. 

There is no surer or quicker way of making no 
provision for the flesh than by despising the present 
life and setting your mind on the life to come. 
Therefore two rules are: 


(1) “The appointed time has grown very short; 
from now on, let those who have wives live as though 
they had none, and those who mourn as though they 
were not mourning, and those who rejoice as though 
they were not rejoicing, and those who buy as 
though they had no goods, and those who deal with 
the world as though they had no dealings with it. 
For the form of this world is passing away” (I Cor- 
inthians 7:29-31). 

(2) We must learn to be no less peaceful and 
patient in enduring want than moderate in enjoying 
abundance. 

As Cato put it, “Luxury causes great care, and 
produces great carelessness concerning virtue.” 
Those who are much occupied with the care of the 
body are little occupied with the care of the soul. 

Therefore, while the liberty of Christians in ex- 
ternal matters is not to be tied down to a strict legal- 
istic rule, it is, however, subject to this law: We 
must indulge as little as possible, and it must be 
our constant aim not only to curb luxury, but also 
to cut off all show of superfluous abundance. We 
must constantly be on guard against converting a 
help into a hindrance. 

He who is impatient under the yoke of poverty 
usually displays the opposite disease in times of 
abundance. He who is ashamed of worn clothing 
will be a show-off in a new suit. 

To sum up what I have to say, if you really want 
to obey God, don’t let your mind burn with evil 
thoughts, nor your eyes stray toward enticing ob- 
jects, nor your body be clothed with a view toward 
alluring others, nor your tongue be used for hidden 
meanings, nor your appetite be enlarged through 
intemperance. 

All vices of this description are a kind of stain 
which robs chastity of its purity. (Adapted from 
The Institutes, 11-33, 1-350.) 
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JOHN CALVIN 
on Christian Liberty 


THE PURPOSE behind the creation of all things 
was to teach us to know their Author and to feel 
grateful for His kindness. 

Where is gratitude if you so gorge yourself that 
you are stupefied with feasting and wine, and be- 
come unfit for deeds of holiness or the duties of 
your calling? Where is recognition of God if your 
flesh, boiling over with lust through excessive indul- 
gence, infects your mind with its impurity so that 
you no longer can discern between honor and dis- 
honor, right and wrong? 

Where is thankfulness to God for your clothing 
if, having nice clothes, you both admire yourself and 
look down on others? Or if, out of a desire to be 
noticed, you take the initial steps toward immod- 
esty ? 

Where is recognition of God if desire for such 
things fills your mind? For many are sold out to 
luxury with all their senses to such an extent that 
their minds lie buried. Many Christians today are 
so taken up with automobiles, with money, and with 
sensuous pleasures that they have become steel- 
hearted—they are changed, as it were, into metal, 
they are made like the things they lust for. 

The kitchen with its fragrant smells, so engrosses 
them that they no longer have any spiritual fra- 
grance, 


Therefore it is plain that today there is the great- 
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HIS VISITS 
THE U. OF 
WASHINGTON 


e “We feel the time is approaching to take a 
stand before the entire university as a united fellow- 
ship of Christians,” says Ken Davis, president of 
the Husky Christian Fellowship (1vcF at the U. of 
Washington, Seattle). “We need to do something 
more intense; we are praying that God will show 
us. 

With the shift of the weekly meeting from 
Wednesday night to Friday noon, attendance has 
increased. Fall quarter meetings were on “The 
Uniqueness of Jesus Christ.” Theme for the winter 
quarter was “The Lordship of Jesus Christ.” Geared 
primarily for Christians, the meetings also serve as 
an effective introduction to evangelism. They are 
supplemented evangelistically by special meetings 
for non-Christians. Daily prayer meetings have been 
established this year and the group has seen God 
answer prayer. There are four weekly Bible study 
groups meeting in dormitories. The chapter sent 
13 members to the Pacific Northwest regional mis- 
sionary conference. A missionary banquet was held 
in January. Friday’s prayer meeting is devoted to 
missions. The chapter sponsors two social events 
each quarter. 1vcF has been at the U. of Washing- 
ton since 1939. 





e HOOD COLLEGE (Md.): A new group is meet. 
ing here twice a month to study Basic Christianity, 
Nineteen girls attended the last meeting. There also 
are two dormitory Bible studies. Two girls have 
trusted in Christ this year. 


e@ REGIONAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCES: These have 
been held at Cornell U.; The Firs, Bellingham, Wash., 
and Winona Lake, Ind. Speakers have included Mission- 
ary Secretary Eric Fife, Elwyn Davies (Bible Christian 
Union), Kenneth Pike (U. of Michigan, Wycliffe Bible 
Translators), Francis Steele (North Africa Mission), 
Arthur Glasser (China Inland Mission), Lionel Gurney 
(Red Sea Mission Team). 


e ATLANTA NCF: A weekly Bible study for stu. 
dent nurses from five hospitals is held in the apart- 
ment of volunteer staff worker Dorothy Suesens. 
Staff Member Mary Irwin Gordon spoke each morn. 
ing for a week at freshman chapel at Grady Hospital. 
A special session on personal Bible study was held 
for the group at Georgia Baptist Hospital. 


e STANFORD U.: The subject of a special Saturday 
morning seminar during the winter quarter was “Reve- 
lation and our Knowledge of God.’ Ten portions of 
Scripture were studied by individuals who prepared 
written reports for group discussion. 


e TOLEDO U.: Former college football star Bob 
Davenport spoke at a special January evangelistic 
meeting; he also spoke at a luncheon for university 
athletes. 


e U. OF MINNESOTA: During Religious Participation 
Week the chapter was responsible for providing speak- 
ers for discussions in fraternities, sororities, dormitories, 
and for skeptics’ hours. In a fraternity two students 
trusted in Christ as a result of this witness. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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